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J 7ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN OF ABOUT 


thirty to nurse in a private sanitarium for nervous dis- 
eases. One untrained desired. Address ‘‘ Doctor,” care Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


V TANTED,IN A PRIVATE FAMILY, A THOR- 

oughly conscientious woman who understands the pro- 

per care of a house and serving to take part in the work and its 
direction. Address “ M.,’’ Office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


ee ee een x ‘s a 
JBYUANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 
plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 


manner. Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch 
fifth floor. 


Boks, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir- 
culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. 


Fok RENT—Stone “House with Lawn attached, 
good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 


venient to Friends’ School an@Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 





ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


[PRESTON ’*S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, 


Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 
situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand 
scenery ; table and appointments excellent. Open April 1st to 
November. For circular address, 





JAMES H. PRESTON, 


S END orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 
envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print- 


ing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 





ITUATION WANTED AS HOUSEKEEPER 
or companion. Call or address S. W., 639 N. 16 Street, Phila. 





IAKE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 
Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 





V ANTED.—A Situation as House-keeper, by a 


Friend. Address F. A. M., Logan Station, Philad’a, care 
of E. W. Garrett. 





'ANTED A FEW BOARDERS IN A PRI- 
vate family. Apply to or address S., 
FRIENDS BooK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts. 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL Seeeenen, ° + «  « $2,000,000. 
PAID IN (CASH), . + «1,000,000. 


DEBENTURES — 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusivel 
upon Western Farm’ Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
bondholders Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, 1128. 4th St. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 334 in. 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


Ea quinine 


AMOS HILLBORN & Co, 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains, 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, Cur- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERs, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETO, 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


_—— es 
QuEEN a careeer 
& 0.924 puitaba. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES 
Oa ae li ee 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPH) ca 
SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


SENO FOR CATALOGUE JaRSReGAVinaatG 


CATALOGUE WITH COLQRED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators. 
$3.50, $6.00, AND $10.00. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., 
258 SouTH FIFTH 8T., PHILA 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH STs. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
‘BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CoNSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHoEs A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PAPER RULERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 


PRINTERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, 


CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES : Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

OFFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 

BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithographed 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pro- 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circuldrs, Announce- 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BROS., 


S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA. 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


11265 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


It more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jen- 
kins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 921 Arch R. RICHARDS, 
Street. 1541 N. 12th 8t. 














WALL PAPERS. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green’Station), PHILADELPHIA. 








FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


— 
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ae | hstammtaen CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
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PALM 


For pay of material, and noon of 
finish, our Toilet Soap takes the PAL 

Pure PALM is entirely a ee § Samm. 
more suitable for the skin than Soap made 
from animal fat. 





Test For TorLetT Soarp—Place the torue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 
stinging sensation is felt, such a Soap is not 
proper to use on the skin. 


Old Dry Blocks, 10 cents per block. 
Bars of Palm, 20 cents per pound. 
Pressed Cakes, $1.25 per dozen. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
532 St. Jokn St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


WALL PAPER 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
New Fall Styles ne Ready. 





Elegant New 8 and 4 Metal Gold Pape 2c, 
Felt or or Cartridge Paper (in all new ‘color), 3c. 
Beautiful Embossed Mica wegen, : We. 
White Blank as low as 8e. 


= Sengies sent free ° the omni. ‘Estimates wate for 


Hanging. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILA. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in 
ane 


Removed 
2045 Market ae Philadelphia, 
Pa. Chea) largest variety. 
prery conceivable implement of 
use, harness, seeds and fertil- 


oo am wt is a , ourloal 
a interest to every utilitarian 
the establishm 


the Agricultural im loment buil- 
ders in the U. 8. - 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 





t 





STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


QUEEN &60. 924 Cuestnurs: 








CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





woe WM. HEACOCK, aa 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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PEIRCE COLLEGE, 


Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 
THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M. A., 


PRINCIPAL AND FOUNDER. 


Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions. 


Ladies and Gentlemen are instructed in technical knowledge 
qualifying them for the transaction of business »nd the proper 
management of business affairs 

Business men, merchants, and farmers. who have had doubts 
as to whether a practical business education could be obtained 
outside of the counting room have been surprised at the thoroughly 
practical manner in which their sons and daughters have been 
qualified for business engagements at PEIRCE COLLEGE, and are 
now among its warmest friends. 

Ten hundred and fifty (1050) students last year. 

Call or write for Circular and Commencement proceedings, 
containing addresses of Governors Beaver and Briggs, and Rev. 
Sam. W. Small and Rev. Sam. P. Jones. 


Rey. JOHN THOMPSON, Dean. 
Offices, Rooms 5 and 6, Second Floor. 





[STE UCTION IN ELOCUTION, 
—EMBRACING— 
LOGICAL, ANALYSIS AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
Private and Class Lessons. By HANNAH W. ALLEN, 
Send for Circular. 835 S. FIFTH ST., PHILAD’A, PA. 
Prof. Mark Bailey, Yale University, New Haven, Ct. 


REFERENCES :< M. Frances Boice, 102 N. 19th St., Phila., Pa. 
John H. Dillingham, 140 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THomaAs P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 





RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887, Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. Wits, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y 


CHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C. CoLLrns, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 





BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLiInson, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. B SLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted, 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienttfic 
Literary. a 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. _ 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
os i. _ 7 ; Swarthmore, Penna, 
[FHlGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 

BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED, 


AqQuiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


M Y SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
* 


x 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, Lic. 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADEs, Mats, Rugs 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICEs. : 
BIGELOW BRUSSELS. 
LOWELL BRUSSELS BENJAMIN GREEN, 
LOWELL INGRAINS. 83 N. SECOND STREET, Puta, 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 


(Successor to 8S. Maddock,) 
736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 





NEW BOOKS. 
OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 


ITS ORIGIN, RESULTS, AND FUTURE. 


By WILLIAM POLLARD. London Edition. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail, 38 cents. 


A REASONABLE FAITH. 


SHORT ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES. 


By “THREE FRIENDs.”’ Revised London Edition. Price, 35 cents 
By mail, 38 cents. 


THE HIGH CASTE HINDU WOMAN. 
By RaMABAI. Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Phil adelphia. 


LypiA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 





587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 





JAcoB J. STYER. T. WALTER STYER. 


STYER BROTHERS, 
NURSERYMEN, 


GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 


CONCORDVILLE, DELAWARE C0., PA. 
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LOVE. 
OH for the gift of perfect love 
That pierces through the shell ! 
That hates the sin with deepest hate 
Yet loves the sinner well. 


The love that seeks, mid so much dross, 
The hidden gold to find; 

That strives, while driving out the sin, 
The sinner’s wounds to bind. 


A tender, hopeful, cheering love, 
That can despair of none, 
However black the records be 
Of sin and evil done. 


Believe it, love can warm the heart, 
However hard and cold ; 

And love may grasp and strengthen hearts 
That nothing else can hold. 


Be very tender in thy love 
Of souls that go astray ; 
There is no surer guide than love 


To the forsaken way. 
—Selected 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


[We present, below, a summary of the proceedings of 
the Yearly Meeting, mostly extracted from the daily news- 
papers of Richmond.—Eps. } 

THE meeting of Ministers and Elders convened on 
Seventh-day, Ninth month, 24, being about the usual 
size as to numbers. Friends present felt and ex- 
pressed that they thought it a favored opportunity. 
Those present with minutes were Catharine Foulke, 
from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and Thomas 
Foulke, from New York, the former accompanied by 
Ann Shoemaker, of Norristown, and Benjamin G. 
Foulke, of Quakertown, Pa. A few other Friends 
were also in attendance, and a cordial welcome was 
extended to all. 

On First-day, the 25th, the weather was fine, and 
the meeting-house was filled, both forenoon and after- 
noon. The same Friends were present as above, and 
several “Orthodox” Friends, including two from 
England. The gospel was preached (says a private 
letter), in the demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power, on both these occasions, to the satisfaction of 
Friends. The clerk of New England Yearly Meet- 
ing (Orthodox) joined in the services of the afternoon 
meeting. 

The sessions for business began on the 26th. Da- 








vis Furnas and George R. Thorpe were appointed 
clerk and assistant clerk for the ensuing year. It was 
decided to hold two sessions a day, (instead of one, 
as formerly), from 10 to 12, and from 2 to 4, (a lunch 
being provided in the basement of the meeting-house, 
at noon). Among the Friends noted as present were 
John Wildman and wife, (Bucks county, Pa.), Caleb 
Williams, Hannah A. Plummer, Jehu Allen. The 
epistles from the six other yearly meetings were read, 
to the satisfaction of the meeting. 

On Third-day, (in men’s branch), the answers to 
the queries were considered, and summaries adopted, 
as follows: 


First. Our members who are situated so that they can 
are generally diligent in the attendance of meetings on 
First-days. Mid-week meetings are much neglected. The 
hour for meeting has been observed, and unbecoming be- 
havior when assembled generally avoided. 

Second. As far as appears Christian love has been main- 
tained among us in a good degree. Tale-bearing and de- 
traction have been discouraged. But few differences are 
apparent and care has been taken to end them. 

Third. While apathy on the subject is manifested, most 
are concerned to practice and teach plainness and simplicity 
of dress, speech, and conduct and to guard our children and 
those under our care against pernicious reading and cor- 
rupt conversation. We encourage the frequent reading of 
the Holy Scripture. 

Fourth. So far as appears, Friends are clear of using or 
dealing in alcoholic beverages. Nearly all are clear of at- 
tending places of harmful diversion. Moderation and tem- 
perance are generally observed. 

Fifth. The necessities of the poor are duly relieved, 
and the children’s education is provided for. 

Sixth. Our testimony in favor of a free gospel ministry 
is generally maintained, though not enongh care is taken 
to discourage the employment of salaried ministers on mar- 
riage occasions. We are also faithful to testify against op- 
pression, oaths, military services, clandestine trades, prize 
goods, and lotteries. ‘ 

Seventh. So far as appears, Friends are careful to live 
within their means, and to avoid business beyond their 
ability to manage. Care has been extended where devia- 
tion from rectitude has appeared. 

Eighth. Care has been extended to offenders of our 
good order, perhaps not always as timely as would have 

been prudent, but endeavors have been used to reclaim all 
such by patiently manifesting love for them. 

Ninth. No schools among us under the care of Friends. 

The subject of aid for the Schofield School, at 
Aiken, 8S. C., and for Friends’ meeting-houses at La- 
fayette, Kansas, and Genoa, Neb., was opened, and it 
wae decided to request the or monthly meetings 
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to open free subscription for these purposes, the 
amount raised to be placed in the yearly meeting 
treasury, and paid out on the order of the representa- 
tive committee. 

In women’s meeting, Mary W. Cook, of Waynes- 
ville, O., and Rachel M. Matthews, of Richmond, 
Ind., served as clerks. 

The total membership of the yearly meeting was 
reported as 1,821, a nett gain of 63 since last year. 

It was decided to amend the discipline in one par- 
ticular, so as to read: “ Friends are advised to avoid 
the erection of costly monuments above the dead.” 

A committee on philanthropic labor was appoin- 
ted, and instructed to proceed in their appointment 
as way may open. The Indian Committee reported : 
“ The way has not opened for our committee to put 
forth its hand in aid of the Indian during the past 
year. Weare sorry to be informed by a Friend from 
Nebraska that the condition of those formerly under 
the care of our New York Yearly Meeting—the Oma- 
has and the Winnebagoes—has not continued to im- 
prove since they were taken out of the hands of 
Friends, but that the reverse is observable.” The 
committee heartily endorses the “ Land in Severalty ” 
measure. “This law, if faithfully and honestly ad- 
ministered, will probably solve the Indian problem, 
and be the means of ultimately elevating the Indian 
to the high plane of American citizenship. A special 
. work of the central executive committee was to im- 
press upon the Commissioner of Indian Affairs the 
importance of providing a matron at the Santee 
agency in Nebraska, to encourage and instruct the 
Indian women in the art of housekeeping. The men 
at this agency are far in advance of the women in the 
civilized modes of life.” 

The meeting did not feel prepared to send dele- 
gates to the convention to be held at Baltimore, but 
will abide by the action of that convention. A ma- 
tron will cost $500 per annum for the Santee Agency, 
and this meeting is willing to pay its share for that 
purpose. 

The meeting closed its sittings on Fifth-day, the 
29th. An extended report of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Philanthropic Labor was presented, a sum- 
mary of which we shall give next week. 

The First-day School Association held two ses- 
sions, one on Second-day evening, and the other on 
Fourth-day afternoon, both being very interesting. 
Emily P. Yeo and Sarah Pierson acted as clerks 
Friends’ Literary Society held an interesting meeting 
on Third-day evening. 


Speecs is the expression of self; but in any true 
personality there is a self that cannot be expressed 
As Carlyle says: “ Under all speech that,is good for 
anything, there lies a silence that is better.”—8S. 8S. 
Times. 





No one is poor and no one is rich, when we direct 
the thought to the Eternal. The Fatherhood of God 
brid ges over the abyss.— Auerbach. 





MIsTRUST no man without cause, neither be thou 
credulous without proof. 


WHAT THE FAITH OF FRIENDS OFFERS 


[These communications are answers to “ A Query,” pub. 
lished Eighth month 27, and others of the same character 
were priuted in last week’s paper and the one previous 
—Eps.] : 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


THE motive of the religion outlined by “ A..” in the 
“Query,” is the wrath of God. “ Love for Jesus” 
cannot be the motive, for, from the statement of the 
creed, he is loved because “he died for you” that 
“you might be saved from pain.” However we may 
put this doctrine, it represents a wrathful God, whose 
vengeance was appeased only by the sacrifice, as the 
statement puts it, “ of a pure and perfect being.” 

This is not the groundwork of the religion of 
Friends, nor, as says a respondent, “R.,” is it any 
part of the teaching of Jesus himself. Jesus wag 
born in an eminently religious nation. No people 
could be more punctilious, more rigid in their re. 
ligious observances ; but theirs was a religion of tra. 
dition, of fear, and not of affection. The motive of 
their religion was a similar motive to that expressed 
in the Orthodox creed,—the reconcilation of an out. 
raged Deity. ' 

Mark how different the teaching of Jesus! His 
was indeed a new doctrine, for he iterated and re. 
iterated the thought of a loving Father. The expres. 
sion was almost original with Jesus. It is true that 
the Psalmist had before compared the Lord tog 
father that “ pitieth his children,” and Isaiah had 
said that “his name shall be called the everlasting 
Father,” but nowhere in the Scripture history, an- 
tecedent to the teaching of Jesus, was the relationship 
of God to man significantly set forth as that of a loy- 
ing Father. Read the Sermon on the Mount, and 
note how Jesus dwelt upon this thought. “ Your 
Father,”—*“ Your Heavenly Father,”—‘‘ Your Father 
in Heaven,”—‘ Thy Father,”—twelve times thus ad- 
dressing them in this one discourse, once associating 
himself with his audience in the expression “ My 
Father in Heaven.” Can any one fail to realize the 
import of this message that should take away the 
fear of a wrathful God, and substitute a love for a Di- 
vine Father? Or can anyone fail to note the signifi- 
cance of his more frequent use of the words “ your 
Father” than of “ My Father,” classing himself with 
his hearers, by the latter expression, under the uni- 
versal Fatherhood, and into the universal brother- 
hood, but by the former often-repeated expression, 
emphasizing the application to them, because they 
most needed the lesson: He whom you must serve 
and love is “ your Father in Heaven.” Friends accept 
this teaching of Jesus, and the only motive of their 
religion is the love of the Divine Father and that “ love 
casteth out all fear.” 

It is impossible for the writer to conceive a con- 
dition of happiness arising from the contemplation 
that “a pure and perfect” being died for him, to save 
him from the just punishment of his own wickedness; 
the doctrine is one of such utter selfishness as to be 
abhorrent to me. My happiness has more certainly 
resulted from my too infrequent efforts to serve 
others, than it has from sacrifices that others have 
made for me, and the true Friend finds his keenest 
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njoyment in the thought and the realization that 
ies pleased his Heavenly Father by giving up some 


‘ of is own selfish purposes. 


“To the conscience stricken, or disheartened of- 
fender,” for whom “A” asks what have Friends to 
offer “that can compare with the statement that 
the churches outside make,” viz., the vicarious atone- 
ment, our Society has the one clear, comforting 
thought to give, “ Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
him; and to our God, for he will abundantly par- 

” 
a ® Friends have even more than this to offer, 
which the “ churches outside” do not present with 
any force or clearness. The fatherhood of God were 
not complete if he were not a communicating Father. 
He is not alone the Father of our fathers, but he is 
our own loving Father,—not alone one that once 
spake to’our ancestors, and whose messages have 
thrilled through the ages to feebly vibrate in our 
souls to-day, but one that speaks every day and every 
hour to ail the human family. Friends have this 
comforting faith to offer that the time has come, 
which every man may realize, if he will but put away 
the stumbling block of his conflicting, falsely-called 
“evangelical ” creed, the time has come of the new 
covenant when as “saith the Lord, I will put my 
lawin their inward parts and write it in their hearts; 
and will be their God, and they shall be my people.” 

What can the “ churches outside ” offer compared 
with this? Man is not dependent upon imputed right- 
eousness for salvation, but upon his own faithfulness 
to duty ; not upon an historical voice of God for guid- 
ance in right and duty, but upon the intimations of 
the divine Spirit that he may, if he will, feel within 
his own soul, and, feeling, learn to obey, to his own 
advancement in all things good and true. 

Let him that would know what happiness and 
peace can flow from such a realization, diligently 
question his own soul, turn to the inspeaking word, 
reverently regard the intimations of duty that arise, 
and faithfully attend to them, and he will not need 
to ask what have Friends to offer to compare with 
the comfort of the ‘“‘ evangelical creed.” 

Wo. M. Jackson. 

New York, Ninth month 27, 1887. 


Editors INTRLLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In response to the Query, ‘‘ What have Friends to 
offer to the conscience-stricken or disheartened” in 
the place of the evangelical teaching that the blood of 
Jesus cleanses from sin, and saves us from the wrath 
of God, I submit some observations. 

There seems a strange inconsistency in the teach- 
ing that “God so loved the world that he sent his 
beloved son into the world as a victim to appease his 
wrath.” “Is it love of God” or the “wrath of God,” 
that is most effectual té the sinner? It may be that 
tosome natures the element of fear is more potent 
than love in the beginning. It is written that the 
“Fear of God is the beginning of wisdom.” Also that 
“perfect love casteth out fear.” After all, it is the 
love of God which forgives the sinner and saves him 


' 


from sinning. Jesus never spoke of the “ wrath of 
God.” Indeed he used the word “ wrath” once only 
in all his recorded sayings, and that was in reference 
to the destruction of Jerusalem in war. But his con- 
stant teaching was of the “ Love of God,” which he 
represented in person, and which he died to prove. 
He said to Pilate: “ For this end I was born, and for 
this cause I came into the world to bear witness to 
the truth.” And he sealed his testimony with his life. 
In this sense He “died for us,” and it is no less 
touching and tendering to our hearts than if he were 
considered a “ scape goat” for our sins. I fail to find 
authority for that interpretation. Moses and the 
prophets, John the Baptist and the apostles, speak of 
the “ wrath of God,” but Jesus never. 

It is this love or Christ of God, Emanuel, God in 
us, that is our Saviour now. The “ indwelling Christ” 
is as immanent now as in any century of the world. 

There seem to be three classes of people: those 
who wish to do right, and those who wish to do evil, 
and those who are indifferent. How to seach the 
two latter and make them want to turn toward the 
Father, seems the most difficult work of the mission- 
ary. There is nothing more pathetic in the life of 
Jesus than his cry over Jerusalem, which rejected 
his invitation: “ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, and ye 
would not!” And, “ye will not come unto me and be 
saved.” 

Life without the “pleasures of sin,” falsely so 
called, seems to many like wine without spirit, flat 
and tasteless. Having no conception of the joys of a 
true Christian, they have no desire for them. How 
to induce them to want to give up their sinfuldife and 
return to the Father before they have run their evil 
course, and, like the prodigal, come to feed upon 
husks, is the grievous question. If our hearts are 
filled with this yearning love for the erring it may 
meet the “conscience-stricken” and direct him to 
this boundless Love, which is always awaiting us. 

When one has reached the point of sorrow over 
sin, he is near that which will restore his soul. 


When a mother has so wrought upon her child’s 
heart as to make it desire to do right, her work is 
nearly accomplished. A loving earthly parent would 
not be satisfied with the punishment of an innocent 
child for a guilty one. A right minded child would 
not wish to see an innocent brother suffer in his 
stead. Nothing would be accomplished by this, be- 
tween the child and the father. When one is sin- 
cerely penitent he feels that he deserves the conse- 
quences of wrong doing and takes pleasure in making 
what amends he may ; happy if the father has only 
forgiven him, and he is assured of his love. He is 
then reconciled to the father and at one with him. 
There is peace between them, and the child’s heart 
is full of joy and peace. He obeys the father gladly, 
since he feels there is nothing against him. The 
father does not punish the child, for there is no need 
of it, the conditions have so changed. Consequences 
there may be, but even these may be mitigated, be- 
cause of the changed heart of the child, who feels 
that the father is just and his judgments right, and 
he willingly bears his sentence. 
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Repentance, sincere repentance, and amendment 
of life, must be the conditions of forgiveness; and if 
we continue to listen to and obey the Divine voice in 
our souls, the love and mercy of the Father will fill 
up the measure of our shortcomings. 

This saving redeeming Love is the “ Rock of Ages, 
cleft for me.” Bathed in this Love, the sinner may 
“Jose all his guilty stains.” Then let us substitute 
“the Love of God’”’ for the “‘ blood of Jesus,” which 
in one sense represented it. It is simpleand easily 
understood, and is the one effective element in any 
“ plan of salvation.” It is this which has always ten- 
dered and converted the soul, through all religious 
teachings, in all ages, and with all nations. 

“ Oh Love of God ineffable, 


Oh Love of God most free.” 
A. P. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I have so often felt that so few comparatively 
among the Society of Friends understand what its 
“Fundamental Principles” are. The great lesson 
which Jesus endeavored to impress upon the minds 
of the people in his day, and which he illustrated in 
such a variety of forms, was: the nearness to each of 
us of that kingdom of which it was possible for us 
all to become subject, by faithful adherence to that 
which was made manifest to us. This feeling of faith- 
fulness must enter into all we do,—we must do the 
best we know in every thing. Let nothing escape, 
and the result must be of necessity a growing con- 
sciousness of that higher life’in which is realized a 
sense of the Eternal Presence. 

These thoughts have been suggested by the 
“Query ” of what have we to offer in place of what the 
church offers, when we are directed to “come to 
Jesus.” There can be no more practical way of com- 
ing to Jesus than to come into a measure of the same 
spirit which is set forth in his life, and there is no 
surer way of coming into this spirit than faithfulness 
to the best impulses of our being. 


Maraaret P. Howarp. 
Ninth month 7. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE DAKOTAS OF THE SANTEE RESER- 
VATION. 


I HAVE been much interested in reading a letter in 
the Friends’ Review from a correspondent who visited 
the several Indian agencies in the Northwest during 
the past summer. Especial interest attaches to the 
Santee Sioux reservation, in Northern Nebraska, 
which, as the writer states, has been under the care of 
our Friends for “twenty years back.” It is gratify- 
ing to note that these Indians are reported to be the 
most advanced in civilization of any of the Dakota 
nation. After giving a brief account of the material 
progress of the Santees, he concludes by stating: 
“ Their opportunities for religious instruction are good 
from the Presbyterian and Episcopalian missionaries 
and native workersamongthem.” This, tomy mind, 
is scarcely just to the Friends, who have been all these 
years working for the temporal welfare of the people 
committed to their oversight by the Government of 


- 


iia 
the United States, and who, while they have not built 
chapels and set up special Indian services, have not 
been unmindful of the moral and spiritual Welfare of 
the whole people. 

Religious services after the manner of Friends 
were held regularly, while the nominating of the agent 
rested with Friends, and the control of the Agency 
was given them, (subject always to the approval of 
the authorities at Washington.) Whether this cop. 
trol continues under Agent Hill I am not able to say. 
but I made several visits to that agency previous t, 
bis appointment and al ways found on First-day morn. 
ing a Friends’ meeting, with usually more or less of 
the Indian people in attendance. 

When our Friends entered upon the work, they 
found the religious field already occupied by the 
“ American Board of Missions,” (Presbyterian) which 
had been supporting mission work among the Dakotas 
since 1835. As early as 1833 laborers of that denom- 
ination went from the East, and at their OwNn Cost gave 
them instruction in the arts of civilized life, while 
preparing the way for future evangelization bya study 
of the Dakota tongue. Later on, a dictionary of the 
language was completed, followed by the publication 
of a large part of the New Testament and portions of 
the Old, printed in Dakota. 

Besides the work of this body, the Episcopalians, 
under the influence of Bishop Whipple, had started 
a mission at the Agency, and with both organizations 
our Agents and employés maintained friendly rela. 
tions. No efforts were undertaken by them that 
could in any way hinder the progress of the work 
they found already in operation through these chan- 
nels. Had these Indians been destitute of religions 
instruction and without schools and the civilizingin- 
fluences of Christianity, there were many earnest de- 
voted followers of Christ amongst us, both here, and 
in the West, who would have rejoiced to carry the 
Gospel as we understand it, to them, and may we not 
believe that they would have received with gladness 
our message of salvation. Let us be thankful that 
the good work of civilization and cbristianization is 
going on among our red brethren, and be ready to 
lend a helping hand when opportunity offers. 

These Dakotas of the Santee Agency are the In- 
dians or their descendents, who were mixed up with 
the great Sioux rebellion of 1862, and the fearful Min- 
nesota massacre. After an imprisonment of three 
years, those who had not died by the hand of theex- 
ecutioner, or by disease which carried off more than 
one hundred, were finally liberated and placed on the 
reservation they now occupy. 

The testimony of the correspondent of the Review 
to the great advancement these Indians have made, 
has called up some interesting particulars in relation 
to the earliest efforts made by the American Board, 
among the Sioux, while they were still occupying 
their lands in Minnesota. These are found in a vol- 
ume called “The Gospel among the Dakotas,” writ 
ten by Stephen R. Riggs, who was one of the pioneers 
in this field of mission labor. As I have before stated, 
this work was begun in 1835, under many discourage 
ments and difficulties, but by steady, earnest, and 
faithful devotion to the cause they had espoused, the 
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fruits of their labor began to be realized in the gath- | through the length and breadth of Minnesota and 
ering into church fellowship of a few of the men and | the whole North, one who was instrumental in bring- 
women over whom they had gained an influence. | about this advancement wrote: “We looked upon 
These were encouraged and hel ped to better ways of the burnt dwellings and desolated fields of the Upper 
living and more provident habits, and their children Minnesota and saw the people imprisoned and scat- 
trained in mind and morals, in the schools which tered.” The good and true suffered with the guilty; 
were started among them. In the year 1856, owing | and many who had bravely risked their lives in ef- 
to the destruction of the mission building by fire, at | forts to save the whites from the bloody knife of their 
Lac-que-parl the Indians that were under the care | savage brethren, found themselves doomed to a long 
and influence of the missionaries were moved to a | imprisonment, away from their wives and children 
central point and united for mutual protection and | and friends, who were huddled together with little 
the promotion of their advancement in better ways | care on the part of their captives, on a distant agency, 
of living. In order to carry out this purpose, all | (at Crow Creek), where in poverty and suspense they 



















who joined in the work were required to adopt civil- 
jzed habits in their dress, to build houses, and culti- 
yate the soil. A constitution was drawn up and 
signed by nine Indians of full blood and eight half- 
preeds, a president or chief was elected, also a secre- 
tary, and three judges, whose duties were to arbitrate 
and decide all difficulties between man and man. 
The new settlement was called ‘‘ The Hazelwood Re- 
public.” In their constitution they declared their 
faith in one God, and their desire to regulate their 
lives by the teaching of his word as revealed in the 
Scriptures. They professed an earnest desire for ed- 
ucation and pledged themselves to the support of 
schools; they agreed to conform to the habits of 
white people, to live in houses, cultivate fields, 
and keep stock, and for all injuries done to property 
or person, remuneration or restitution was required. 
They pledged themselves ‘to work for the elevation 
of their people,—to be obedient to the laws and re- 
spect the officers of the United States government. 
On their own request they were recognized by the 
agent as a separate band, and thenceforth treated as 
such. 

These men went earnestly to work to build them- 
selves comfortable houses for their families, and con- 
tributed besides to the erection of a church edifice 
capable of accommodating one hundred persons. In 
1857 Dr. Williamson, one of the missionaries, writing 
of the condition of this Indian Republic, says: “The 
advance in agriculture and house-building is greater 
than in religion and letters. Last year, for the first 
time, the Dakotas of this neighborhood raised more 
corn and potatoes than they needed for their own 
consumption during the year. They have sold many 
bushels of each and still have some to spare. Fifteen 
families live in log-cabins and two in framed houses. 
The cabins consist of one room, and all have one or 
more glass windows; nearly all have stoves.” A 
building for a boarding school was erected, and a 
small school*was successfully carried on until the out- 
break in 1862. The Government lent them a helping 
hand with oxen and wagons, and as timber was 
scarce in the reservation brick was introduced. Dr. 
Williamson wrote again in 1860 : “ The United States 
Government has erected for the Indians in this 
neighborhood not less than a dozen brick houses.” 


Seeing the prosperity of the “ Hazelwood Republic,” 


asimilar attempt was made at the Red Wood agency, 
but the religious and educational elements were not 
strong enough to ensure success. Two years later, 
just after the massacre that sent a thrill of horror 









awaited the release of the prisoners. During all this 
ordeal, they were not forsaken by their friends of 
the American Board, and when at last the order 
came for the prison doors to be opened, and the 
men were again united with their families and given 
the tract of land that is now occupied by them, the 
missionaries came also, receiving from the Govern- 
ment allotments of land upon which good, sub- 
stantial, and commodious buildings were erected 
that have since become the head-quarters of mission 
work and a centre of educational effort for the great 
North-west, among the Dakota Indians. 


L. J. R. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 40. 


TENTH MONTH 16TH, 1887. 
TRUST IN OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. 


GOLDEN Text: ‘‘ Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty 


hand of God, that he may exalt you in due time; cast- 
ing all your anxieties upon him, because he careth 
for you’? 1 Peter 5: 6-7. 
READ Matthew 6 : 24-34. Revised Version. 


THIS lesson begins with the relation of master and 
servant; this relation is often used to illustrate spirit- 
ual truth. It was one that prevailed all over the 
world at that time, and those to whom Jesus spoke 
were quite familiar with all its details. So when 
Jesus declared ye cannot serve God and mammon, he 
meant they could not be wholly given up to the ser- 
vice of God as belonging to him in the sense in which. 
the slave is the property of his master, and serve at 
the same time and in the same relation mammon, rep- 
resenting riches and the earnest pursuit of earthly 
treasures; not that Jesus condemned the pursuit of 
riches as wrong in itself, but the setting of the affections 
upon these things to the neglect of the duty and ser- 
vice we owe to our heavenly Father. The control- 
ing purpose of the soul is what occupies the thoughts, 
and if these are given wholly to the pursuit of 
wealth, the seeking of the heavenly treasures will be 
neglected. 


Be not anxious. Anxiety is opposed to the spirit 
of the kingdom of heaven; the thought through out 
the lesson is of anxiety and not of mere care or care- 
fulness. , 

The general design of this paragraph is to warn 
his disciples against avarice. The old laws forbade 
covetousness, the Christian law is equally severe. 
“Take heed and keep yourselves from all covetous- 
ness ; for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.” (Luke 12, 15.) 
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The desire to possess, isja selfish desire and all 
selfishness is’ contrary to the gospel. Jesus would 
encourage his disciples to be trustful, and to cultivate 
a spirit of contentment. 

The practical teachings of this lesson are: 

1. The impossibility of serving our Heavenly 
Father with the whole-heartedness*that is his due, 
while the thoughts are engrossed with the accumula- 
tion of earthly treasures. 

2. That while we should be careful, and use with 
prudent forethought the means ‘at our command to 
provide for the needs of our human{life, all anxiety 
to possess worldly goods must be{kept under the con- 
trol of the law of righteousness. 

3. That every day brings its own portion of anx- 
iety, and our life will be more inZaccord with the 
spirit of our lesson, if we let the present only occupy 
our chief attention, trusting our Heavenly Father to 
give us the strength needed for the cares of the future. 


REVERENCE WITH A DOWNWARD * LOOK. 
THE reverence of the Pagan, as Goethe has shown, 
always looked up; it sought the {divine in things 
high ; but the reverence of the Christian, this great 
seer tells us, is found by looking down. It is found 
in humility. God to-day is oftenest found in things 
lowly ; the gate of heaven is under our feet more 
often than it is over our heads. “ Mind not high 
things but condescend to things of low estate,” says 
Paul. “He that would be greatest among you let 
him serve,” says Jesus. A few weeks ago we stood 
on the top of Mt. Washington at four o’clock in the 
morning. The company had been hurried out of bed 
by the ringing of the bell that”announced an ap- 
proaching sunrise. We watched eagerly the clouds 
above us; at first they were so flaky and soft that 
they seemed to be just the screen needed for the sun 
to throw his rarest colors upon; the fleecy softness 
would change his fire into gold and turn his red into 
vanishing pinks. All eyes were turned toward the 
eastern horizon where “spurting and suppressed it 
lay,” full of promise, but while we waited a mist 
came up from the distant sea. It touched first with 
gray and then with dampness the morning; the re- 
bellious company halted shiveringly upon the rocks, 
half in hopes that their thirst for a sunrise might 
counteract even an east wind, and Jift the fog and 
give us the sky again. 

When the'disappointment became too palpable to 
be concealed, some one suggested a walk in order to 
get up an appetite for breakfast so that that could be 
enjoyed if nothing else,and so a few of us started 
down the carriage road. We had not gone far before 
pebbles, lichen, mosses, mountain flowers, and 
mountain butterflies began to charm us. The mind 
met new delights in every turn. Unconsciously a 
warmth fell upon us, and lo! as we looked down there 
were the glories we missed by looking up. Great 
chasms, into which daylight was pouring like wine 
into a goblet, suggestive blues, mystic grays, eddied 
round the precipices, farther and farther the revela- 
tion extended, valleys opened, little lakes glistened 
like diamonds, and all the delights of a mountain paint- 
ing seemed to be ours, at least more of them than we 


could carry. Tardily we realized what we ought to 
have known before, that the glories from that moun. 
tain cone were more beneath us than above us, W 
were the ether-filled spaces above, with their treach. 
erous fleets of sailing mists, compared to the heroic 
ranges beneath us, the wooded slopes and peopled 
valleys in which the children played and where 
lovers trysted. There is where the greater glory was, 
That is where heaven is to be looked for. 

Let this symbolize the spiritual truth represented 
in our title. We stand ever on the mountain top, 
Would we find the glory of heaven, the“ gate of 
God,” seek it, not by looking up into the intangible 
ether of the unknown, the limitless spaces of. our ig- 
norance, but down into the craggy crannies of crooked 
human nature, among the weather-beaten rocks of 
human experience, down the shaded slopes of hp. 
man society, the valleys of history where baby aspi- 
rations have bloomed, where manly temptations haye 
been resisted, where human tears have fertilized the 
flowers of human affections. 

Ancient tower-temples had altar chambers at the 
foot and at the top; both were fitting. It is well to 
climb at times where the soul can have a better view 
of the realm to which it belongs. But the most de 
vout, the truest worshipper, I take it, will frequent 
most often the humbler altar at the foot of the tower; 
it is nearer to the hearthstone, it is not so far from 
the cradle, it is easier to keep the path worn between 
that shrine and the grave, flowers grow better down 
there, too, and we remember that the singers in our 
mountain party were in better voice and could sing 
longer at the foot of the mountain than on top. The 
knight sought high and far the “ Holy Grail ” thatall 
the while hung beside his castle door. Underneath 
your feet is holy ground. The reverence that abides 
is the reverence that is humble. “ Neither in this 
mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the 
Father, but in spirit and in truth.”— Unity. 





CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 
THERE are two sides to Christian liberty, the liberty 
to do, and the liberty not to do; the liberty to use, 
and the liberty to let alone. Yet, singularly enough, 
many a man seems to think that the only way in 
which he can truly show his Christian liberty is by 
self-indulgence within the limits of that liberty, 
rather than by self-denial within those limits, The 
apostle Paul stood firmly for Christian liberty in mat- 
ters of meats and drinks and observances of times and 
seasons, and he insisted that no disciple of Christ had 
a right to judge his brother in any one of these things. 
But having pressed vigorously the rights of a Chris- 
tian so far, he emphasized with like force the propriety 
of a Christian’s denying himself in the sphere of his 
liberty, whenever it seemed wise for him to do 80. 
“All things are lawful,” he said, “ but all things are 
not expedient. All things are lawful, but all things 
edify not. Let no man [in these lawful things] seek 
his own, but each his neighbor’s good.” And he 
added: “ Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all [not merely to your enjoyment, 
but] to the glory of God. Give no occasion of stum- 
bling, either to Jews, or to Greeks [to the outside 
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world], or to the church of God : even as TI also please 
{or seek to please] all men in all things, not seeking 
mine own profit, but the profit of the many, that 
they may be saved.” In other words, when Paul 
found that his eating, or his drinking, or his doing 
in the sphere of allowable action, was liable to be a 
means of stumbling to his weaker brethren in the 
church, or to persons of the outside world whom he 
would fain win to Christ, then he was ready to exer- 
cise his Christian liberty of letting alone those things 
which were lawful, but which, under the circum- 
stances, were not expedient. Paul’s doctrine is sound, 
and Paul’s example is a safe one now, as at all times 
for eighteen, centuries past ; and he who has the 
spirit of Christ is pretty sure to be like-minded with 
Paul so far. His chief desire will be to know, as a 
practical question, in what way—of indulgence or of 
abstinence—he can so exercise his Christian liberty 
as best to avoid giving offense to those, in the church 
or in the world, who may be influenced by his words 
and ways as a messenger of Christ.—Selected. 


TIME FOR READING. 


1 DO not think for a single moment that everybody 
is born with the ability for using books, for reading 
and studying literature. Certainly, not everybody is 
born with the capacity of being a great scholar. All 
people are no more born great scholars, like Gibbon 
and Bentley, than they are all born great musicians, 
like Handel and Beethoven. What is much worse 
than that, many are born with the incapacity of read- 
ing, just as they are born with the incapacity of dis- 
tinguishing one tune from another. To them, I have 
nothing to say. Even the morning paper is too much 
for them. They can only skim the surface even of 
that. I go further; and I frankly admit that the 
habit and power of reading with reflection, compre- 
hension and memory all alert and awake, does not 
come at once to the natural man, any more than many 
other sovereign virtues come to that interesting crea- 
ture. What Ido submit to you and press upon you 
with great earnestness is that it requires no preterhu- 
man force of will in any young man or woman—un- 
less household circumstances are unusually vexatious 
and unfavorable—to get at least half an hour out of a 
solid busy day for good and disinterested reading. 
Some will say that this is too much to expect; and 
the first persons to say it, I venture to predict, will be 
those who waste their time most. At any rate, if I 
cannot get half an hour, I will he content with a 
quarter. Now, in half an hour, I fancy you can read 
fifteen or twenty pages of Burke; or you can read one 
of Wordsworth’s masterpieces,—say the lines on Tin- 
tern; or say one-third—if a scholar, in the original, 
and, if not, in a translation—of a book of the Iliad 
or the Aneid. I am not filling the halt hour too full. 
But try for yourselves what you can read in half an 
hour. Then multiply the half hour by 365, and con- 
sider what treasures you might have laid by at the 
end of the year,and what happiness, fortitude, and 
wisdom they would have given you for a lifetime.— 
John Morley, in“ The Study of Literature.” 


Joys cannot unfold the deepest truths. 


THE newly amended scientific temperance instruc- 
tion law in Michigan provides that instruction shall 
be given in physiology and hygiene, with special ref- 
erence to narcotics and their effect upon the human 
system. The instruction shall be given by text-books, 
where the pupil is able to read, and as thoroughly as 
any other studies pursued in the school. The pro- 
portion of space that books must give to the subject 
is stated. The books must be approved by the State 
Board of Education, and the school board’s are sub- 
ject to fine or forfeiture for failing to comply with the 
provisions of the act. This act applies to all schools 
in the State, including schools in cities and villages, 
whether incorporated under special charter or under 
the general law. 


A WRITER in the Westminster Review on “ Physic in 
the Far West,” states that in Japanese medical his- 
tory women were early instructed in the art. The 
court maids-of-honor were taught mid-wifery, needle- 
puncture, the use of moxa, and the treatment of 
wounds—the last as necessary to them as to the 
European chatelains of feudal times. The chief rea- 
son for this admission of women was that the court 
physicians were not allowed to prescribe directly for 
the female inmates of the palace, who formed, in fact, 
the Micado’s harem. There were nuns in Japan be- 
fore Buddhism, just as there were in India, Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome before Christianity, among the 
Druids, and in pagan Mexico and Peru. In 717, these 
primitive Japanese nuns tended the sick, adminis- 
tered potions, and nursed incurables. They were, with 
other doctors, admitted to the concurrent practice of 
charms and incantations ; and in 723, female profess- 
ors were appointed to teach medicine to their sex. 
At present women are allowed to practice, and only 
the other day it was announced that two Japanese 
ladies had obtained diplomas in Westera medicine. 


TAKING Carlyle altogether, there never was a man 
whose conduct throughout his life could better bear 
the fiercest light. He had no sins of youth to apolo- 
gize for; and, in the grave matters pertaining to the 
law, he walked for eighty-five years unblemished by 
a single spot, never deviating from the strict line of 
integrity. Although more than once he was within 
sight of starvation, he never did less than the best. 
He never wrote an idle word, nor a sentence that he 
did not believe was true. He had frailties and impa- 
tiences, but he had no dishonest or impure thoughts. 
He lived a life of single-minded effort to do right.— 
Froude’s “ Life of Carlyle.” 


WE can never fully know or be known at the best 
through words alone. Unless that which is beyond 
the possibility of expression be perceived, there is a 
hopeless barrier between heart and heart.—S. 8. 
Times. 


GIvE because you love to give—as the flower pours 
forth its perfume.—Spurgeon. 


To speak well belongs to few, to live well belongs 
to all. \ 
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THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
THAT there is need in our Religious Society for amore 
general knowledge of the Bible asa whole than was 
felt in years past, is seen in the wide-spread interest 
now taken in First-day schools, and in Bible study. 

Not that Friends have been without a knowledge 
of the fundamental truths contained in the Scrip- 
tures, for no other Christian sect has laid such stress 
upon these, as a rule of conduct, and none are more 
familiar with, or take upon their lips more frequently, 
the inspiring precepts of the Great Teacher, than do 
our ministers. : 

’ But there has been a lack of continuity in our 
reading and study ; we have taken such parts as were 
explanatory of the principles and testimonies adop- 
ted by our predecessors as the groundwork of Chris- 
tian faith and practice, to the neglect of those por- 
tions upon which much stress is laid by other de- 
nominations, as the historical and argumentative. 
That these are not essential to our spiritual develop- 
ment we readily grant, but they are important to a 
clear understanding of the vital truths to which they 
stand related. 

To follow the gradual unfolding of spiritual truths, 
from the germinal thought of the earliest record 
holding as it does the sum of all that has since been 
written and said of duty and accountability, is a line 
of inquiry that touches the springs of human life in 
a closer and more direct contact than any other 
branch of knowledge. All else that we learn is of 
that which is without us, “ know thyself,” is a precept 
that cannot be set aside, and whatever will help us to 
gain this knowledge must be worthy of our deepest 
and most earnest thought. The race to-day in its 
highest and best development is the sum total of all 
that previous ages have gathered up and made per- 
manent; had the thinkers and inquirers of the yes- 
terday of the world been satisfied to feel and think, 
and hide within themselves whatever gave them help 
and hope, the man of to-day would be as ignorant of 
himself, and as easily led by his appetite into the 
wrong, as was Adam, whose sin, according to the pop- 
ular idea, has tainted the whole human family. 

While we keep to the line of the higher spiritual 
thought, in this increasing interest in Scripture study, 
we may well encourage all who are thus engaged to 


continue therein, believing that for our doctrines ang 
testimonies we have nothing to fear, since the deep. 
est, clearest, and most forcible utterances of the 
prophets of old are in accord therewith, and when we 
come to the New Testament we find for every pring. 
ple we hold, and every truth precious to us as a peo 
ple, the sanction of the great head of the Christian 
church. 





FrienpDs’ Book AssociATION, 15th and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, are about issuing a circular that will be 
sent to Friends generally, to which we call attention, 
In it are embraced so much in this line of trade that 
it would seem that all tastes might be supplied, and 
we would urge upon Friends to give the Association 
their patronage. 


We have already received, in response to last 
week’s request, a number of names of persons to 
whom copies of the paper may be sent’ as samples, 
and shall be obliged for more. 








DEATHS. 

BARNARD.—In Philadelphia, on the morning of Tenth 
month 2d, Mary Lundy, widow of William Barnard, in 
the 77th year of her age; a member of the monthly meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia; interment at Marlborough 
Meeting ground, Chester Co., Pa. 

BROSIUS.—Ninth month 27, 1887, at Octoraro, Lan- 
caster county, Pa., William Brosius, aged 89 years and 
7 months; a recorded minister and valued member of 
Penn’s Grove Monthly Meeting for over fifty years. 

His remains were interred on the 2d inst., at Home- 
ville, where a large and solemn meeting was held, and 
much testimony borne to his pure life and labors and ex- 
ample in the cause of righteousness. 

EASTBURN.—In Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., Ninth 
month 26, 1887, Moses Eastburn, in his 73d year; an es- 
teemed member of Solebury Monthly Meeting. 

GASKILL.—In Wilmington, Del., Ninth month 24th, 
Esther Gaskill, aged 93 years. 

HAYHURST.—Tenth month 2d, Keziah Hayhurst, aged 
77; a member of the Mouthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green street, Philadelphia. 

MARIS.—Tenth month 34, at the residence of Joseph A, 
Bond, Wilmington, Del., Deborah A., daughter of Norris 
and Ann Maris, in her 42d year ; a member of Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting. Interment at Friends’ ground, West 
Chester, Pa. 

MERRITT.—At his home near Poplar Ridge, N. Y., 
Eighth month 7th, 1887, Richard Merritt, in the 71st year 
of his age; a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 

PANCOAST.—Ninth month 30th, Isabella, daughter of 
the late David J., and Phebe Pancoast, aged 65 years ; inter- 
ment from Mullica Hill Meeting-house, N. J. 

ROWLETT.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 30th, Liz- 
zie C., wife of George Rowlett. 

SAUNDERS.—On the 24th of Ninth month, 1887, in 
Kansas, Joseph Saunders, formerly of Philadelphia, in the 
69th year of his age ; a member of Horsham Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pennsylvania. 

WILLIAMS.—Ninth month 30th, suddenly, Joseph J. 
Williams ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 
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THE LAKE MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE. 
Bditors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THE Mohonk Conference again assembled this year, 
py the kind invitation of Albert K. Smiley, at the 
Lake Mohonk Mountain House, on the 28th ult., to 
consider the present aspect of Indian affairs. Some 
who have met with us on previous years were neces- 
sarily absent, and we especially missed from our Penn- 
sylvania delegation, Dr. James Rhoads, President of 
Bryn Mawr College, and Herbert Welsh, the active 
and indefatigable Secretary of the Indian Rights As- 
sociation. We arrived on the evening of the first 
day’s session (Fourth-day), as the postponement of 
the opening of Swarthmore made it impossible for 
me to leave home at an earlier date. The hours of 
the opening session, on Fourth-day morning, were 
devoted to an interesting discussion of the work now 
before the friends of the Indian, imposed upon them 
by the passage of the “ Dawes Land in Severalty 
Bill” since the last meeting of the Conference. As 
usual, there was no session in the afternoon. In the 
evening the proper education and training of the In- 
dians, to prepare them to profit by the allotment of 
lands in severalty, and to meet the new duties and 
responsibilities before them, was fully considered. 
The general impression seemed to be that for the 
proper performance of the work needed to civilize 
and christianize the Indian race, we must look to the 
religious organizations of the country. The mere in- 
tellectual training of the Indians in government 
schools, without proper moral and religious instruc- 
tion, was deprecated, as being entirely inadequate to 
secure the elevation of this people, and their prepa- 
ration for the high and responsible duties of Amer- 
ican citizenship. The necessity of a body of men 
and women, called to this service by a sense of duty, 
and consecrated to'it, to go out as missionaries and 
teachers among them, was dwelt upon with especial 
emphasis, and some conspicuous examples of such 
self-sacrificing service were pointed out for our en- 
couragement. In the afternoon, the mountain being 
still covered with a thick veil of mist, which had 
hung over it ever since our arrival, the usual ride, 
amid the lovely scenery around us, was omitted, and 
the hours were pleasantly devoted to hearing a re- 
port of the work done by the Woman’s Branch of the 
Indian Rights Association during the past year. 
Among the important work which they have accom- 
plished is the establishment of a fund to be loaned to 
Indians who receive their lands under the severalty 
bill, that they may at once build upon them comfort- 
able homes. This is to be, in the future, a fruitful 
and important field of labor. Most of the evening 
hour was given to Senator Dawes, who spoke elo- 
quently and with deep feeling upon the application of 
his “ Land in Severalty Bill,” the difficulties in the 
way, and how they could best be removed. It is the 
unanimous judgment of the Conference that this bill 
affords the only true key to the solution of the Indian 
problem, and that it constitutes the most important 
step ever taken in the entire range of legislation for this 
oppressed and unfortunate people. The services of Sen- 
ator Dawes in this work are placed by the Conference 
at their true value, and he is justly considered being 


as truly the friend of the Indian race as was William 
Lloyd Garrison, the friend of the colored people, al- 
though his motives have been attacked by those who 
do not understand his work. 


The next morning (Sixth-day), after the usual re- 
ligious meeting held in the house daily at 9.45 a. m., 
the Conference assembled punctually at ten o’clock. 
The further consideration of the Dawes Bill, and es- 
pecially what additional legislation is needed to 
make it most effective and productive of good results 
to the Indian, was taken up. Prof. Jas. A. Thayer, of 
the Law School at Harvard, presented an outline of a 
plan for further legislation for the protection of the 
rights of the Indians during the transition period, 
while this disintegration of the reservations and the 
healing up of the tribal system are in progress. This 
plan involves the establishment of courts on the res- 
ervations and changing the entire: management as 
now conducted by the Indian Bureau at Washington. 
It isa plan elaborated largely by the “ Boston Cit- 
izenship Committee,” a body which has been very 
active in advancing the interests of the Dawes Bill. 
To that Bill it is by no means antagonistic, but it is 
yather intended as a supplement to it, to aid in more 
effectually securing the beneficent results for the In- 
dian at which it aims. The whole subject called out 
an animated discussion and it was referred to a com- 
mittee to report at the meeting of the Indian Com- 
missioners in Washington in the First month next. 
The rest of the morning session was chiefly occupied 
in considering a resolution recommending the modi- 
fication or abrogation of the treaty with the remnant 
of The Six Nations in the State of New York, and the 
application of the principle of the Dawes Land in 
Severalty Bill to the gradual disintegration of their 
reservations. 

A very interesting address was given by Hiram 
Price, ex-Commissioner of Indian affairs, upon the 
Prohibition of the sale of Intoxicating drinks among 
the Indians. This prohibition is now complete on 
all the Indian Reservations, though the penalty for 
the violation of the law is insufficient, and its en- 
forcement consequently quite imperfect. The speaker 
made a most telling comparison between the condi- 
tion of the 200,000 inhabitants of the city of oe 
ton, and the 200,000 Indians, greatly to the disad- 
vantage of the former, where he assures us, mission- 
ary work, upon this subject, was much more needed 
than among the Indians! When he first entered 
upon the duties of his office, he found the govern- 
ment furnishing scalping-knives, and large quantities 
of intoxicating drinks to the Indians! He promptly 
struck these off the list of supplies, and endeavored, 
though unsuccessfully, to include tobacco, He called 
earnestly for the passage of an act preventing the 
army from introducing intoxicating drinks upon the 
reservations, and largely increasing and fixing the 
penalty for the violation of the Prohibitory laws. 
Senator Dawes, who attended all of our sessions, was 
present, and I do not doubt that, upon this, as upon 
other important subjects, the views of this Conference 
will through him be properly represented in Wash- 
ington this winter. In the afternoon, the heavy 
clouds of mist still shutting out all the valley below 
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us, the last hope of a drive for the members of the 
Conference this year disappeared ; so another after- 
noon session was held, in which several who are ac- 
tively engaged in different branches of Indian work 
interested us by recounting their experience. The 
order of the Indian Bureau, forbidding the use of 
any language but English, in any school, public or 
private, on a reservation, which had been severely 
criticised in earlier sessions, was again brought under 
review, and the general view was expressed that the 
position of the Department upon this subject was 
untenable, and that it would not be maintained. 
Not that the Conference objected, at all, to all possi- 
ble encouragement of English in the schools, but the 
sweeping nature of the order had closed many 
schools where only native teachers could be obtained, 
and which were wholly taught in the Indian tongue. 
This was deemed unwise, and it was thought that 
the change could be more gradually introduced. 


General Marshall, for some years associatied with 
General Armstrong in his excellent work at the 
Hampton Schools, and now President of the Uni- 
tarian Indian Aid Association, in Boston, gave a very 
interesting account of the labors of the Unitarians in 
their new field among the Crow Indians. This de- 
nomination has, as yet, done comparatively little in 
the Indian cause, but it is now entering nobly upon 
the work, and will have a fuller report to make an- 
other year. 

In the evening the Conference assembled at 7.30 
for its closing session. The report of the Business 
Committee brought forward the comprehensive plat- 
form of principles of the Conference, the carefully 
prepared result of the three days’ discussions, and 
this important paper will be fully presented to the 
country through the public press, and cannot fail to 
do a valuable work for the Indian, and cause all of 
his friends, everywhere, to take courage. The ses- 
sion was continued until a late hour by closing ad- 
dresses of many members, and the expression of our 
gratitude to our host and hostess for our bountiful 
entertainment through the week. The next morn- 
ing at 6.15 the stages were at the door, and we reluc- 
tantly bade adieu to Mohonk, and enjoyed greatly 
our early morning ride along the well made roads 
down the mountain side, through the dripping forest, 
glowing in the feeble morning light with the most 
brilliant autumnal hues. 

The impression left upon my mind by our Con- 
ference is that our Friends must take up and carry on 
vigorously their share of the great work of educat- 
ing the Indians, and preparing them for their new 
position. Can we not find among us those who will 
contribute liberally to this work, as well as those who 
will go forth, in a devoted and self-sacrificing spirit, 
as laborers in this broad missionary field ?. Nor yet 
must we lose sight of our important work for the col- 
ored people of the South. “ This ought ye to have 
done, but not to have left the other undone.” The 
more of such labor for the elevation of humanity we 
undertake, as a religious organization, the better it 
will be for our Religious Society, as well as for the 
world at large. Epwarp H. Mai. 
Swarthmore, Tenth month 1. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


Anima Lire IN THE SEA AND ON THE LAND: A Zodlo- 


gy for Young People. By Sarah Cooper. [ljyg. 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


THIS work is of extraordinary beauty and usefulnegg, 
It is offered to young people with the hope that jt 
may help them to a knowledge of natural history, [ft 
presents truthfully and accurately what may be 
likely to come under their ordinary observation 
while avoiding the more difficult terms of science, 


The author commences with the sponge, and goes 


systematically through the animal kingdom, tracing 
a gradual development from the simplest forms of life 
up to the highest, ending with man, the most wop. 
derful of the works of the Creator. 
illustrations, some of them of much beauty, occur on 
405 pages. Indeed the beauty of the illustrations, 
and the simple style of the text leave scarcely any. 
thing to be desired in the way of a zodlogy for chil- 
dren. While for advanced study works of the high- 
est merit are plentiful, it is believed elementary 
books are greatly needed both for school and for 


No less than 278 


family use. This, however, is so clear of trivialities, 
and so clear in its presentation of truth that it will 
prove acceptable for not only juvenile but mature 
minds. 

The work is the result of the studies of a practi- 
cal and skillful teacher in her endeavors to present 
instructive lessons in zodlogy to an enthusiastic class, 
We recommend the lessons that have been already 
so successful to the use of elementary schools gener- 
ally, and we suggest that the book would be helpful 
and suggestive in First-day school work, as it is writ- 
ten so clearly and in a reverent spirit. 8. R. 

AN APPEAL FOR TEACHERS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
AT its last session, Friends’ Mission, (Philadelphia), 
was increasing in numbers, and had an average of 
over seventy. For the present season a suitable su- 
perintendent has not offered, and the corps of teach- 
ers will be insufficient for so large a school. 

The neighborhood is one where there is room for 
much labor, and although there is some evidence of 
good being effected, a strong possibility exists of the 
school being closed, unless additional help can: be 
secured, and we desire this to be of the Friendly 
sort. 

A number of Friends do not feel called to take 
part in schools for Friends’ children ; but can we not 
hope that some at least of these do have an interest 
in the education and reformation of those who 
through parental neglect and contact with evil sur- 
roundings are liable to become wrong doers and 4 
burden on society ? 

An appeal is made to all to consider whether they 
have not a duty in this concern, and a hope is felt 
that additional help will be willing to attend at the 
school, Fairmount avenue and Beach street, to-mor- 

irst- 2.45 p. m. 
row (First-day), at Pp J.M.T, Jr. 


Aut is uneasy to one who seeks rest in himself 
and not in God.—Surin. 
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SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


THE College has opened under very favorable condi- 
tions. The whole number of students arrived is 248, 
and more are yet tocome. Of those present 164 be- 
jong to the college classes ; twenty-eight Seniors,twen- 
ty Juniors, thirty-nine Sophomores, and seventy- 
seven Freshmen. The classes are fully organized and 
the work of the College is regularly progressing in 
the various departments. 

—Samuel S. Ash spoke acceptably in the first 
meeting of the year, on First-day, the 25th of Ninth 
month, and Martha Townsend in the meeting on the 
9d instant. 


—Dr. William H. Day, late of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has taken charge of the combined depart- 
ments of Physics and Chemistry. 

—Thomas A.Jenkins, Horace Roberts,and Elizabeth 
' B. Smedley, of the last graduating class, have already 
applied to the Faculty for the arrangement of acourse 
of study for the Degree of Master of Arts. William 
G. Underwood, of the same class, is engaged in Engi- 
neering work in North Carolina, and Henry B. Good- 
win, also of the same class, has entered upon a post- 
graduate course of study in Engineering, at Prince- 
ton. 


EDUCATIONAL ITEMS. 


—A friend sends us the following notes: Friends’ 
Academy, Locust Valley, L. I., founded and estab- 
lished by Gideon Frost,'entered upon its eleventh 
year on the 13th ult. It is under the care of eleven 
trustees, all members of the Society of Friends, most 
of whom were chosen by the founder. It opened 
with seventy-five students, about one-half being 
boarding pupils. The boys’ department for boarders 
is full and some fifteen applications have been re- 
fused for want of room. The girls’ department has 
one vacancy. The new Principal, Oren B. Wilbur, of 
Easton, Washington county, New York, with the aid 
of his assistant teachers, has the school well or- 
ganized and in good working order, and a successful 
school year, as far as good school work is to be done, 
is anticipated. The founder of the institution is de- 
serving of much credit for establishing a school of this 
kind and making such arrangements as he did that 
children can have the privilege of receiving a good 
education at so low a cost. 


“OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM.’—LETTER 
FROM THE AUTHOR. 

[In the London Friend of Ninth month Ist., we find the 

following letter from William Pollard. As has already 

been stated in these columns, he is one of the “Three 


Friends,” authors of “ A Reasonable Faith.” His letter 
below is of interest as expressing additional thoughts, and 
indicating his views on questions of importance. It may 
be best for us to note our dissent to the intimation in the 
concluding paragraph that our Friends have “lost their 
way,” in a doctrinal sense.—Eps.] 

Dear Frienp: It is no doubt best, as a rule, for 
authors not to reply to criticisms on their own writ- 
ings. But I will venture upon a few explanatory 
words on some points of general interest, touched 


upon in the notice of my lectures in the Eighth 
month Friend. It seems almost a duty to do this, for 
the sake of the large number of readers which the 
lectures have already obtained. 


I am bound in the first place to admit the kindly 
tone of the review. The writer has evidently tried 
hard to be fair; though I think he has quite failed to 
comprehend the standpoint of the author he is re- 
viewing. This is strikingly shown in the way he re- 
fers to the first lecture (on Primitive Christianity), 
in which not merely “ various points of similarity 
between the primitive believers and the early Friends 
are pointed out,” but in which an attempt is made, 
not, I hope, without success, so far as a few pages 
will admit, to show that in doctrine and practice, in 
church government, and individual sense of duty, 
there was a remarkable agreement in principle and 
the outcome of principle between the early Christians 
and the early Friends. 

Again, the reviewer says of the early Friends 
that “ we are not called to take them as our guides.” 
That perhaps depends on the meaning we attach to 
the word. It is nowhere said or implied in these lec- 
tures that we are blindly to follow these remarkable 
men. Onthe contrary, it is pointed out in a number 
of places that the great aim of the early Friends was 
to bring people, not to theologians, or to churches, but 
to Christ, that they might learn of him: and that 
“ we have each to formulate our own creed, from the 
testimony of the Spirit of God within, and the Scrip- 
tures of truth without.” But in one very important 
sense it is surely not correct to say that we are not 
called to take these enlightened men as our guides. 
The early Friends were enabled to interpret to us 
and to the churches, as few had done since the first 
century, the real practical meaning and method of 
the Gospel. If we feel this to be so, these men, Fox 
and Barclay, and their companions, will rightly be 
more of guides to us in our endeavor to understand 
truth and duty, than either Augustine or Luther, or 
the Puritans, or the so-called ‘“‘ Evangelicals” of 
modern times. If we do not feel this to be so, why 
are we calling ourselves “ Friends?” 

When persons put in contrast the writers of the 
New Testament with the early Friends, to the dis- 
paragement of the latter, they seem to forget that we 
value the early Friends not only as the best expo- 
nents, in a general sense, of the true and spiritual 
meaning of New Testament truth, but also as the best 
teachers of the way effectually to get at this truth. 
We do not take them in place of the apostles, but as 
helps and guides in the understanding of that good 
news which Christ revealed, and which the apostles 
preached, but which has become so mystified and in- 
volved by the definitions and systems of theologians, 
that its beauty and efficacy have been terribly over- 
looked. 

Again, the reviewer implies that these lectures un- 
dervalue the preaching of the Gospel! He says, 
“The author conveys the idea that the work of our 
Society is not to proclaim far and widea full Gospel.” 
I cannot easily express the astonishment with which 
I read this strange comment. As it seems to me, 
these lectures are full of reminders of the duty of 
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Christian activity. They show how intense this was 
in the early days of Quakerism ; they indicate some 
of the results of this activity ; and invite the present 
generation to follow in the same path of zeal. They 
point out—what is often much overlooked—that there 
are many ways of preaching the Gospel, and many 
classes who still need a fresh and fuller proclamation 
of the Divine message; and that the Society of 
Friends, if faithfully acting up to its principles and its 
calling, should be preaching the full Gospel—in a 
shape the creeds very imperfectly present—to the 
churches and the people at large. Further, that the 
breadth of its principles, and the freedom for service 
it enjoys, give it a special call to preach the gospel of 
God’s pity and patience, and the sweet reasonable- 
ness of the truth as it is in Jesus, to the thousands of 
poor, perplexed souls who have been stumbled by 
the theologians, and who as truly need the sympa- 
thising help of the church as any heathen tribes in 
India and Madagascar. 

There is one other point to which I should like to 
refer. The reviewer states that he cannot regard the 
description given of the Hicksite and the Beaconite 
controversies as accurate. If he had said that the 
account was not complete, it would be easy to admit it, 
as the statement on these important subjects is nec- 
essarily limited to a few sentences. I may be allowed 
to say on this matter that I have carefully read 
through the principal pamphlets and papers that ap- 
peared in connection with these movements—a 
course of reading that probably few of this genera- 
tion have undertaken—and my conviction is that no 
one could do this with an open mind without com- 
ing to the same conclusions as those given in the lec- 
tures. That there were extreme positions taken up 
by both the divergent sections in the Hicksite con- 
troversy is, I think, indisputable ; and abundant evi- 
dence could be produced to prove that the Beaconite 
leaders “ pushed the central truth of Quakerism on 
one side,” and largely replaced it by a doctrine and a 
theological system. 

On what is called the Hicksite controversy, the 
feeling left on the mind of the writer, after as com- 
plete a research into contemporary and other evi- 
dence as he has been able to make, is, that the atti- 
tude in some respects of the orthodox yearly meet- 
ings toward the separatists can hardly be expressed 
by any other word than unchristian. To stand aloof 
from brethren who have lost their way, and are fail- 
ing, as we think, to realize that great fundamental 
truth of the Gospel, the divinity of Christ; to treat 
them as moral lepers, who are to be left in their 
trouble and perplexity, while we pass by, almost 
scornfully, on the other side, is surely not to be oth- 
erwise described. When will the Quaker Church 
recognize its ungenerous attitude, its grievous blun- 
der in this matter? When will mission-work be 
considered to include the thoughtful and intelligent 
help of the perplexed? Thy friend, trulv, 

Eccles, near Manchester. WILiiaM Po.uarp. 

Tue simplicity of higher minds ever will, while 
the world lasts, be a puzzle to the coarse perceptions 
of ordinary “clever people.” —Selected. 








oo 
ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


—The Conference of Yearly Meeting delegates 
met at Richmond, on the 23d ult. There were about 
one hundred delegates present, the four volunteers 
from Philadelphia being admitted to seats, with the 
right to speak but not to vote. Francis W. Tho 
of Spiceland, Ind., presided temporarily, and James 
Wood, of Mt. Kisco, N. Y., permanently. The Qop. 
ference continued four days, an adjournment being 
reached on the evening of the 27th. Among the 
questions discussed were: “Is.it desirable that all 
the yearly meetings should adopt one declaration of 
doctrine?” This was decided affirmatively, hardly 
any opposition appearing. “Shall the Yearly Meet. 
ings unite in Mission Work?” The general expres. 
sion was in the affirmative. The subject of the “or. 
dinances” was reached on Seventh-day evening, but 
there was no discussion upon the merits of the ques. 
tion, a minute being adopted, as reported by a com. 
mittee that “the recent official utterances and re. 
affirmations of eight yearly meetings on this cop. 
tinent have definitely settled this question.” There 
was extended discussion of the subject: “Public 
Meetings for Worship and the Methods used 
therein.” This drew out expression upon the min. 
istry and singing, and a considerable diversity of 
views appeared. There was also a very marked dif- 
ference of opinion upon the subject of “the proper 
relationship between the minister and the church, 
and of the church toward the minister, and how the 
ministry is to be sustained.” This occupied nearly 
the whole of Second-day, the 26th, and the remarks 
of the different delegates were in many cases very 
direct and earnest. 

On Third-day afternoon, 27th, the declaration of 
faith was presented, and in part discussed. David B, 
Updegraff and others expressed themselves as desir- 
ing it differently stated. It was, however, adopted 
at that and the evening session. [The reports in the 
Richmond daily papers, from which this report is 
compiled, do not give it in full, but we shall be able, 
no doubt, to give its language, later.—Ebs.] 


































































































INDIAN SUMMER, 


WHY Indian summer? Did the red men build 
Their camp fires in the woods these latter days, 

And so with warmth the pleasant land was filled, 
And the blue smoke spread to a thin white haze? 


How sped the hunter’s arrow ’mid the trees, 
And the ripe leaves sung softly overhead ; 

And still they sing the old-time symphonies, 
And drop their garlands o’er the nameless dead. 


And thus may mother earth, and sky and air, 
Keep sacred many an anniversary day. 

Tho’ heedless mortals hear nor hymn nor prayer, 
Nor read the signs along the accustomed way. 


O mystic charm, that crowns the purple hill! 
O breath of balm, from some sweet hidden place ! 
Send the slow blood the quickening pulse to thrill— 
Move the dull senses by the spirit’s grace. 


_ Selected. 


He that hath no bridle on his tongue bath no 
grace in his heart.—St. Jerome. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND FAITH. 
FATHER, it is not knowledge that I ask 
Of what thy wisdom deems it best to hide; 
ask thee, rather, for a perfect faith, 
Content,to walk in darkness by thy side. 


[ask thee not that I may see thy face, 

And know, through mortal vision, that thou art. 
No: rather would I give myself to thee, 

And feel thy being in my inmost heart. 


And, if about my pathway clouds shall rise 
Till all around be only gloom and night, 

I would not ask thee why thou sendest clouds, 
But let my faith look through them to the light. 


So, when our dear ones pass beyond our reach, 

Though aching hearts would fain the mystery know, 
We ask thee not to draw the veil aside 

Nor to our longing eyes the future show. 


But rather would we trust them to thy care,— 
Trust that thy love surrounds them there as here, 

And sometimes, through our longing and our hope, 
We dare to trust their spirits linger near. 


No, Father, ’tis not knowledge that I ask; 
But I would have a faith more clear, more bright, 
Till, in the fullness of thine own good time, 
Knowledge and faith shall both be one in sight. 
M. L. D., in Christian Register. 


From the Christian Union. 
TO THE PARENTS OF THE GIRL WHO IS 
GOING TO COLLEGE. 
BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS.! 
“JT CAN direct. the education of the five hundred 
girls. It is their thousand fathers and mothers who 
baffle me.” 

The implied remonstrance of this college Presi- 
dent is too often echoed by his fellows. In one of 
the commencement addresses of the past summer I 
read, “It is rarely that a parent can offer sound ad- 
vice with regard to the education of his children.” 
Doubtless those parents who read the same para- 
graph responded, “ Nonsense! It is not true.” Doubt- 
less the teachers under whose eyes it fell answered, 
“Good sense! It is true.’ What is the reason for 
this utter divergence of opinion between the two 
parties most interested and most influential in train- 
ing youth? ‘The very same that exists when a 
physician finds ic a doubtful experiment to prescribe 
for serious illness in his own family. Paternity, 
heredity, sympathy, combine to militate against the 
chances that his “nearest and dearest” will obtain 
the results of his best medical skill. Parental love, 
heredity of temperament, sympathy in choice, are 
equally forceful to make him who is perhaps the best 
ethical adviser the worst intellectual counselor. 

For example, ‘‘ How thankful I am,” says this 
prospective collegian, as she turns the leaves to the 
college calendar, which just now has the interest to 
her of a new romance, “ that I can drop mathematics 
after the first year!” You the paterfamilias, remem- 
ber a humiliating day when you were “ plucked” in 
this particular branch of your education; or you, the 


1Professor of English Literature, Wellesley College. 


materfamilias, recall that you could make but slender 
acquaintance with sines and cosines, and in conse- 
quence early abandoned their society. With no 
other intent than to speak words of good cheer, you 
echo the sentiment you should rebuke, and practi- 
cally prepare for the serious neglect of that which, in 
this particular case, demands the most assiduous 
study. 

And alas! it does not end here. Nothing is truer 
than that your mathematical iniquities are now being 
visited on the unmathematical head of your daughter, 
again—since the days of miracles are past—to reap- 
pear, until the multiplication table bids fair to outwit 
the children’s children of your descent. Were the 
loss merely that of a knowledge of mathematics it 
would matter little. It means a defective judgment, 
an ill-balanced will, an indefinite purpose in the 
crises of practical life, all for the failure to train those 
powers whose development could not be better se- 
cured than in the study of mathematics. 

Perhaps you are turning the leaves of the college 
calendar to discover that after the Freshman year 
much of the future work may be optional. To no one 
is a life of happy options so attractive as to a young 
man or woman of eighteen. To no one is it so peril- 
ous. Remembering how many resources would be 
open to you to-day had you possessed from your youth 
a knowledge of various subjects offered in this cur- 
riculum, and aided and abetted by your enthusiastic, 
ambitious, but still immature daughter, you arrange 
with her a course of study whose correlation of parts 
is to the mind of the average educator about as re- 
mote as the addition of apples, wagons, nuts, and 
nails used to be to the students of a certain mental 
arithmetic that for some of us was the bewilderment 
of our childhood. That study which perhaps would 
be the very holding thread of a good course you omit, 
to substitute a year or two in some branch whose 
value depends on professional work in this line long 
after the first degree is taken. 

Or you are struck by a directly opposing idea. 
You intend that, after graduation, your daughter shall 
have a few years abroad. What a coign of vantage 
she will occupy who can speak two or three modern 
languages! Provided—which implies a Moltke gen- 
ius for language—with concentrated effect she can 
master two to this extent. How impoverished is the 
mind which in four years has produced the bare re- 
sultof knowing nothing in two languages! For this, 
her breadth of view, her measure of intellectual stat- 
ure, have been arrested in their best growing days 
that she might perfect with tedious difficulty what 
she may obtain with swift ease in its native home if 
she brings to its acquisition a mind temperately and 
symmetrically trained to master any subject. 

Your daughter is an only child, a single ewe lamb 
unwonted to be counted in a flock, and. you fear for 
her the effect of gregarious life. You are disposed on 
this account to suggest for her special grace and favor. 
Rather thank Heaven that this early warping of her 
young life, for which she is not at fault, may now re- 
ceive a straightening touch by four years of life dur- 
ing which her happiness will largely depend on her 
success in the art of living with other people. 
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Or your daughter is not an only daughter. She can 
ill be taken from a household which has made her its 
most unselfish member by its unsparing demands on 
her time and temper. You rejoice that she is to be 
so near her home that she can still keep- the threads 
of family interests well in hand; and you propose to 
ask her opinion with regard to the most trifling and 
temporary matters, and to call her back in such joy- 
ful and sorrowful emergencies as the year may bring 
forth. Said one such overtaxed girl: “I think I 
must drop my regular course, and ask for my degree 
on the strength of my ‘ extras.’”’ 

Possibly your distance from college is so great that 
it scarcely seems worth the pains at Christmas and 
Easter to take so long a journey for so short a holi- 
day. By aslight strain of the imagination, and fora 
reason that would have no support in your judgment 
in the middle of the session, your desire for her pres- 
ence becomes an imperative need, which costs her 
perhaps college rank, and, worse, physical health. 
About the third year her strength flags, and you have 
serious doubts whether a girl’s strength and a colle- 
giate course form an equation, when the real subject 
to consider is, if a woman is equal to the double task 
of carrying in undergraduate years the burden of a 
social anda student life. Other hinderances to the 
success of this new venture crowd to my mind. I 
touch those which most frequeutly touch experience. 
Good fathers and mothers of the girls who are 
coming to college, believe that this is to you, no less 
than to your children, a day of opportunity. After 
you have, for good reasons, selected the college 
where your child shall be educated, believe that for 
you it is “a time to keep silence,” and atime to 
have faith in methods with which, in your profes- 
sional or business lives, it is impossible, unless you 
are yourself a teacher, for you to have made your- 
selves familiar. By such quiet confidence we can 
work to one end; namely, to make your daughter 
as a “ corner-stone polished after the similtude of a 
palace.” 


From the American. (Philadelphia.) 
THE FIRST FROST. 


SONG gives place to silence, towards the end of Au- 
gust. The monotony of soulless sunshine has proved 
irksome, and the birds that have not already departed 
cluster by the dripping springs. The squirrels, until 
now atimid and day-shunning folk, thread the tall, 
out-reaching oaks, tapping, in ill-humor, at the still 
resisting acorns. Impatience is now the moving fac- 
tor of the animal world, and with it is sulky silence. 
Furred and feathered life, alike, are heartily tired of 
summer and await a change—do they know what? 
He who is given to country rambles has long since 
learned the secret: it is the first frost. 

This first frost does not usher in a new season, but 
renews the summer. Sleepy, silent August days, half- 
stifled in a worn-out atmosphere, are the really mel- 
ancholy ones, “the saddest of the year;” but at 
once, with the first frost, is-activity renewed. This 
earliest intimation of the on-coming winter need not 
be everywhere. You will find no trace of it upon the 
upland fields. There are, in low-lying, damp, weed- 





hidden nooks, a few dainty crystals, that disappea 
before the sun rises as though frightened at what they 
have done. They might well have tarried, for ¢ 
deserve a blessing. 

What then does this first frost accomplish? The 
pylses of the song-birds quicken, and they resume 
their singing. Their limp wings are braced, and they 
scatter over the fields, along the wooded hill-side ang 
close-woven thicket. Not only they, the wearieq 
summer visitors, reappear among their several Spring. 
time haunts, but down from a frostier north the ad. 
vance guard of the winter-songsters come, Canadian 
tree-sparrows, a cheery, twittering host. Come, as do 
many others, to make glad our winters and replace 
those, that fearing to face the ruder blasts of the north 
wind, seek shelter in the South. It is strange that 
the idea is so prevalent that here in New Jersey we 
have comparatively birdless winters. There are two 
score species that are, with very few exceptions, mod. 
erately abundant; many are phenomenally so, Ajj 
may be seen during a single stroll in winter, but 
of course, not always. To see birds at this season. 
one must not stick closely to the highways, but pass 
from field to meadow, from woodland to marsh, to do 
so. Forty species may seem an extravagant claim, but 
it is a simple statement of fact. There are at least 
forty. Why call it thirty-nine? It has been flatly 
contradicted. Well, there is an element of our popu- 
lation, that, having ears and eyes, yet neither hear 
nor see, and these are they who, lacking powers of 
observation, are prone to criticism. It is a good plan 
to listen to the nut-hatch, while these critics carp, 
for the burden of that bird’s song is -crank-crank! 
crank-crank ! It boldly sings what politeness forbids 
us even to whisper. 

The first frost has come: dare autumn leaves be 
mentioned ? I have seen a striking picture of an irate 
editor flooring the twentieth spring poet that had 
that day called upon him. Should I not take warn- 
ing? At least I shall not venture far. Whether or 
not the frost actually ripens the leaves, it cannot be 
gainsaid that the change of color begins at this time 
or earlier; but often, excepting one or two trees, a 
year passes with no change save sombre brown. Al- 
ways, however, there are tiny areas of the brightest 
tints, a change more beautiful than the general red- 
dening of the forest. A branch of a maple, turned to 
dusty gold, a solitary gum tree clothed in scarlet, a 
winding creeper, bronzed to the very tips: such bits 
as these, rare as gems along the pebbly shore, are 
fruits, or so it seems, of the first frost, and loved the 
more because of their rarity. 

Those faithful friends of the poets, asters and 
golden rods, convenient blooms that have done duty 
in literature for a solid century, flourish it is true, 
before the coming of the frost, but renew their youth 
in the reinvigorated air. It is not they alone however, 
that brighten the dusty highways and deck the wind- 
ing wood-lanes; at least, not here. The dittany em- 
purples the leaf-strewn forest with mosses and sweet 
fern, carpets the upland woods, and then, with the 
first frost, comes the chinkapin. A pygmy, but still 
a very prince among our nuts, graciously evolved for 
impatient autumn-lovers. To gather them is only 4 
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foretaste of the nutting season proper, it is true, but a 
taste often with a keener flavor than the feast 
vce follows offers. Chinkapins are the last gift: of 
gammer ; & gift that comes with gladness, solid nug- 
ts of sunshine ; not wrapt in dead leaves and sod- 
den with the tears of melancholy November. 

What of the cooler meadows and the lotus? It 
would dampen my ardor certainly, if it were cut down; 
put it is not. Hailing as it does from far warmer 
jands, we tremble for the tardier blossoms, yet really 
need not. From afar I can see those gigantic leaves 
and tall flower stalks, capped with the roseate bloom 
of this historic plant. It is as much at home and as 
hardy as the sweet white lily or the yellow nuphar. 
And here, in the flooded marshes , we can go nutting 
again. From the great funnel shaped torus or seed- 

of the lotus, one can gather sweet fruit, larger 
and as toothsome as upland chinkapins. In the dense 
shade of the lotus in Eastern lands, I recall that rare 
native form, once cultivated here by the Indians. I 
can picture a group of Indian women in canoes, or 
perhaps their vagabond husbands, wading in the 
water, gathering the large seed—a true nut—or reach- 
ing into the shallow depths for the newer growth of 
tubers. From the nut was made a good flour; the 
tubers, boiled, are equal to potatoes. The Indians 
did this, far back in pre-historic times ; some of their 
ancestors do so still; and it would not be strange, 
could it be shown, that where I to-day gather lotus 
nuts in the same marsh, the long-forgotten Indians, 
in centuries past, did the same. Be this as it may, 
nutting in the marshes is one of the luxuries follow- 
inga first frost—for the nonce, I am a happy lotus- 

ter. 

, In the woods and over the meadows alike, the air 
trembles with the cry of innumerable crickets—if not 
they, then of insects unknown to me. Single shrill 
trampeters are hard to find. Trace upnever so closely 
the sound that issues from a certain bush, when at a 
given distance, the noise ceases. You rest awhile and 
it begins again; you move, it stops; one step more 
and it ceases altogether. Scan with all care every 
leaf, twig, main stem, and very roots of the shrub, if 
such it was, but you will not find the musician. To 
crickets we attribute all these late summer sounds 
not made by birds or frogs, but how far correctly I 
would that I knew. 

Not the first frost nor the second, no nor a black 
frost seals to silence either the tree toad or the red 
frog of the woods. They croak spasmodically, at all 
times and seasons, but give no hint of the utterance’s 
proper interpretation. It may be a croak of thanks 
for such sweet, life-giving days, or a complaint that 


the chilly nights have lessened their food supply. If _ 


there is any distinction it is an all-hearing ear that 
can detect it. To the average rambler they croak, 
and nothing more. It is th® same note now that is 
heard at short intervals, all summer long, and that 
they utter in early spring when they join in # deaf- 
ening epithalamium. 

But one glory of the time of early frosts has de- 
parted: no longer, in long lines, do the roostward-fly 
crows pass over. There was current an odd saying, 
years ago, that crows roosted in Pennsylvania, but 





foraged in New Jersey. How this impression arose, 
to what extent it varies, and the truth of the matter, 
it boots it not to discuss; suffice it, that from my ear- 
liest recollection, until within a year, the crow roosts 
were across the river, and the crows faced the setting 
sun as they flew home at night. In spite of all the 
ugly things I had heard of them—not one in a hun- 
dred of them really true—I early learned to love the 
bird, and its full-toned autumn cries are music to my 
ears. Their roosting trees are felled ; the crows have 
been scattered, and the close of summer has lost one 
considerablecharm. Alas! that even the scanty rem- 
nants of our forests should disappear—the mid-win- 
ter black frost of Greed has blighted the country. 


Cuas. C. ABBorTT. 
Trenton, N. J. 





THE RECENT TROUBLE WITH THE UTE 
INDIANS. 

GENERAL CROOK, of the United States regular 
army,has made a report to the War Department con- 
cerning the recent so-called “outbreak” of the Ute 
Indians, in Colorado. He says that the troubles arose 
from attempts made by the Colorado officials to serve 
warrants on certain Ute Indians for alleged stealing 
of horses and for violations of the State Game laws. 
The report states that it is the custom of certain men 
living in Garfield county to buy horses of the In- 
dians, and then regain possession of the money by 
playing “ monte” or some other gambling game. The 
horses alleged to have been stolen were either bought 
from the Indians or won in this way. While stoutly 
protesting their innocence of the theft, the Indians 
gave the parties two other horses in lieu of those 
which they had been obliged to surrender to the al- 
leged rightful owners. Warrants were, however, 
issued for the arrest of two of the Indians for horse- 
stealing, and for twelve others for violation of the 
game laws. Of this last offense the report says the 
Indians were undoubtedly guilty. Game Warden 
Burgett, to whom the warrants were issued, with a 
posse of seventeen men went to the campon the 
north fork of White River, and without attempting to 
explain his object or mission, suddenly seized several 
of the Indians who broke away and ran for the cover 
of the brush. At this juncture the posse fired, 
wounding three of the Indians. Burgett’s posse then 
retired and united forces with Sheriff Kendall who 
held warrants for the arrest of the two Indians for 
horse-stealing. Hearing of an Indian eamp on Coal 
Creek, Kendall sent a party to it. 

The report goes on to detail the well-known facts 
regarding the skirmishes between Kendall’s posse and 
the Indians, and accuses the former of bad faith in 
the attack of August 25th on Colorow’s camp. On 
the 24th an interview was had with a son of Colorow, 
in which it was agreed that matters should remain as 
they were until the “ big white chief” should arrive. 
By this agreement the Indians understood that they 
would be allowed to continue their march unmolested 
to their reservation. During a heavy storm of rain 
and hail which came on during the night, the Indians 
moved down the river about twenty-five miles to a 
point, as they believed, on the Uncompahgre Reser- 
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vation, and went into camp, turning out their ponies 
to graze. The whites started in pursuit and-struck 
the Indian camp as they were preparing breakfast. 
They had believed themselves perfectly secure; no 
sentinel or runners were on the watch, and the whites 
attained a position on the bluffs without alarming the 
Indians. 

Kendall’s party at once opened fire. The surprise 
was complete. The Indians returned the fire from 
the brush, to which they had retreated, for about 
three and a half hours, thus covering the removal of 
their wounded and the women and children. Later 
in the day they fell back, and the whites soon after 
withdrew to Rangley, eight or ten miles distant. In 
this affair the whites lost in killed a lieutenant of 
militia and a deputy sheriff. Another man, who at- 
tempted to run off a small band of Indian ponies, was 
shot and killed soon after the fight. Several others 
were wounded. The Indians lost one small boy, 
killed: one man and onesquaw were wounded. The 
whites numbered 180 men, the Indians not more than 
twenty-five fighting men. The whites justify their 
attack on the ground that the Indians broke faith 
with them in leaving their camp. 

From the outset, continues the report, with but 
one slight interruption, the Indians were pursued in- 
cessantly, and in every case the whites were the ag- 
gressors and fired first. Colorow had no desire to 
fight and made use of his weapons in self-defense 
only, for the protection of his women and children 
and his herds. During the whole time, including the 
fight of August 25, five Indians died of wounds, one 
man, two boys and two small girls. Seven others 
were wounded, one perhaps fatally. 


WARM AND HOT SPRINGS. 


GEOLOGICALLY considered, a thermal spring is 
one whose temperature exceeds that of the mean an- 
riual temperature of the place where it flows ; that is 
to say, the spring must be warmed by volcanic or 
other internal heat. But by this definition any 
spring, say in northern Labrador, that should force 
its way through a frost-bound soil, at a temperature 
barely higher than the freezing point, wotild have to 
‘be called thermal; and so in physicians’ usage the 
term is limited to include only those waters which 
are warm enough to supply warm and hot baths at 
their own natural temperatures, or at less than these ; 
for they rangé from ninety degrees upward, past the 
bathing point and well towards the boiling. Ther- 
mal-spring baths are taken at the temperatures which 
I have described as tepid and warm, and in the lower 
range of the hot. The tepid thermal baths are espe- 
cially calming to the nerves. At some of these baths 
the waters are drunk, though they have little other 
than a gently laxative effect. The waters are gener- 
ally transparent and colorless; often they contain 
carbonic acid gas, and sometimes chloride of lime or 
common salt. At Néris and at Schlangenbad the wa- 
ter has a somewhat unctuous feel, or “texture,” in 
the technical description of it, which is very agreea- 
ble. Nothing, indeed, can be pleasanter than a well 
appointed thermal bath ; its temperature and the 





== 
carbonic acid gas which it generally contains ‘ate 
once its main curative and comforting agencies, ® ‘ 

Mineral waters occur at many places in Euro 

and America; often in wild upland or mountain re. 
gions of exquisite beauty, where mountain rides and 
rambles form a part of the hygiene permitted or 
scribed. Our own country has an ample number ¢ 
such springs, but the greater part of them are elie 
yet sufficiently improved to be comfortable and at 
tractive, and attractions and comfort are of no small 
importance to the visitor at a thermal spring e8pe- 
cially when it is a troubled mind that seeks restora. 
tion. I must not say that none of our thermal Waters 
are improved. Among those that offer comfort to the 
invalid are those at Santa Barbara, in southern (gj. 
fornia, which has at least good hotel accommodation - 
the Idaho “ Hot Springs,” where there are both hin: 
tels and bathing establishments; and the “ Warm 
Springs,” and the “ Hot Springs” of Bath county 
Virginia, which are improved and in beautify] ve. 
gions. All of these are true thermal springs, owing 
comparatively little to their mineral constituents, and 
are both attractive and effective cures; nor are these 
all that might be mentioned. In due time this will be 
a land of bath-cures, and invalids will come to us from 
Europe, as we now go thither, for change and for 
comfort. Meanwhile we must continue to go abroad 
for a time, not merely to seek such potent waters as 
those of Carlsbad Vichy, but also for the thermal 
waters and their comforting cures, their perfectly 
appointed bathing establishments, under skilled 
superintendence, their good hotels and boarding. 
places, and the added pleasure of the social pageant 
in the larger, and of the mountain scenery in the re- 
moter region.—Titus Munson Coan, M. D., in Harper's 
Magazine. . 


LisBerty will soon illuminate the world from the 
western as well as the eastern side of the continent. 
Adolph Sutro, the mining millionaire, is erecting her 
statue on Mount Olympus, in San Francisco. The 
figure was sculptured by Wiertz, a Belgian artist,and 
he called it La Triomphe de la Lumiere, the triumph 
of light, and says it was meant to represent ‘‘ light. 
triumpbing over darkness—liberty over tyranny and 
despotism.” Sutro saw it exhibited at Antwerp, and 
fell in love with it. It is made of artificial stone 
sawed up into fourteen pieces, and in that shape im- 
ported into this country. It is twenty-five feet high, 
and will stand on a fifteen-feet pedestal, while the 
mountain under it is 700 feet high. Californians count 
in the mountain and all its altitude, 740 feet. It has 
taken two weeks to build the pedestal, two weeks 
more will stick the fourteen pieces of artificial 
rock together, and the great work will be done. The 
light in the uplifted torch of the figure will be elec- 
tricand of 16,000 candle power. It will illuminate a 
park and can be seen from the bay, while Mr. Sutro 
can sit at his parlor windows in the evening and see, 
it.—Evening Telegraph.. 





A MAN may transgress as truly by holding his 
tongue as by speaking unadvisedly with his lips. —C. 
H. Spurgeon. 
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NEWS’ AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


_-King Humbert of Italy is reported to have said in a 
recent conversation, that the best monarchy is the one in 
which the king is felt everywhere without being observed; 
«and the best republic?” he was asked. “ It is that one,’ 
was the reply, “where as in America, the genius of the 

Je has so deeply penetrated every fibre of social fabric 
that no place remains for a king.” 


—Banana trees have been acclimated in Butte county, 
(al., and are now in full bearing. 

—Justice Miller has appointed Phebe W. Couzins, the 
daughter of the late Marshal of the St. Louis district, to be 
United States Marshal there. 


—Montgomery, Ala., has fifteen miles of electric rail- 
way, costing $175,000. The employment of electric safety 
jamps is strongly favored in England. Columbus, Ohio, 
will have a three and one-half mile electric road. The 
electrical supply houses are very busy, and enlargemen ts 
are jn progress. 

—Frances Power Cobbe, in addition to the great 
amount of time spent in philanthropic work during the 
last twenty-five years, has written fifteen books, and about 
twenty-five pamphlets on theology, woman’s claims, vivi- 
section, etc., and an enormous quantity of articles for 
newspapers and magazines. 


—The electric light in the upheld hand of the Statue of 
Liberty, on Bedloe’s Island, is proving wonderfully. fatal to 
birds, which are attracted by the great glare. On a recent 
morning 1,372 dead bodies, actual count, were found about 
the statue, among them being specimens of more than one 
hundred distinct species. The largest bird was a Canadian 
woodpecker. It measured thirteen inches from wing to 
wing, and its girth was correspondingly great. The small- 
est bird was a lovely plumaged humming bird. 


—The new postal regulations recently prepared at the 
post-office department went into effect on September 15, 
and postmaster Pearson has been advised by the depart- 
ment that packages of fourth-class matter (such as samples 
and packages of merchandise) must not contain hereafter 
any writing or printing on the face or surface except the 
name and address of the sender, preceded by the word 
“from,” and the number and names of the articles en- 
closed. Otherwise the entire packages will be subjected 
to postage at letter rates. Heretofore the ruling of the 
department has been to the effect that any printed matter 
not having the character of personal correspondence might 
be attached to such matter.—N. Y. Paper. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, accompanied by his wife, and 
others, left Washington on the 30th inst., for a tour in the 
Interior States, designing to be absent two or three weeks. 
He spent three days in St. Louis, and went from there to 
Chicago. 


SomME additional deaths by cholera, of passengers who 
came on the steamship Alesia have occurred at, the New 
York quarantine grounds, but nearly all have been re- 
leased, and no further danger is apprehended. 


THE vote on the Prohibition amendment was taken in 
Tennessee last week, and resulted adversely, the majority 
being 20,000 to 25,000. 


THERE are indications of more friendly feeling between 
Germany and France, and war is not now so much feared. 
The great danger of a collision on that border is believed 
to be less imminent. 





THE Conference of Friends of the Indians, at Lake Mo- 
honk, adjourned on the 30th ult. The platform adopted 
congratulates the country on the passage of the Dawes Bill 
and the initiation of an honest execution of its provisions 
by the Administration ; calls for further legislation for the 
protection of the Indian; affirms that religious education 
is of fundamental importance; affirms that this work ne- 
cessitates the codperation of, if not combination among, the 
religious bodies of the land, and recommends the calling 
of a representative body to frame a plan for each corpora- 
tion; asserts the right of the churches to teach the Indian 
in all the schools which they support according to their 
own judgment, and not according to that of any Govern- 
ment official or authority ; urges pushing the English lan- 
guage to the front in all educational institutions for the 
Indian ; and asks the extension of civil service rules to the 
Indian Bureau. 


NOTICES. 


*,* J, M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race streét, Philadelphia, 
has received towards the erection of a meeting-house at 
Genoa, Nebraska: 





Amos J. Peaslee, Clarksboro’, N. J., . $5.00 
Thomas Woodnutt, Philada., : 5.00 
Cash, . - ‘ 7 ; 2.00 
B., ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . : 25.00 
Isaac Stephens, Trenton, N.J., . 10.00 

Total to date, $246.00 


Additional contributions solicited. 





*,* Abington First-day School Union, will be held at 
Horsham, on Seventh day, Tenth month 15th, at 10 o’clock. 
Conveyances will meet at Hatboro, the train leaving 9th 
and Green Sts., Phila., at 9.01 a. m. 

J. Q. ATKINSON, 


ANNA MoorE, } Clerks. 





*,* The annual meeting of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of First-day Schools within the limits of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting will be held in Race street meeting- 
house, Eleventh month 5th, 1887, at 10 0’clock a.m. All 
interested in the cause are cordially invited to attend. 


S. RAYMOND ROBERTS, 
TaciE A. LIPPINCOTT, } Clerks. 





*,* Circular meetings will occur Tenth month as fol- 
lows : 
9. Kenriett Square, Pa., 3 p. m. 





| School Association and Superintendents of schools within 


the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting not connected 
with any Union, are requested to forward annual reports 
as early as possible to 
S. RAYMOND ROBERTs, 
26 West Johnson street, Germantown, Phila. 





*,.* Concord F. D. S. Union will be held at Goshen, Pa., 
on Tenth month 8th, at10a.m. Visiting Friends coming 
by train from Wilmington and elsewhere will be met by 
carriages at West Chester, and conveyed to the meeting. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all interested. 

TuHos. B. Brown, 


CLARA B. MILLER, } Clerks. 





*,* An Impostor.—Friends are cautioned in regard to a 
woman who has called on several, claiming to be collecting 
funds to aid in putting a child in the hospital. She is said 
to usually wear a sunbonnet and claims to be recommended 
by well-known Friends, which is not the case. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. the fact previous to the publication containing the 
*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND ao we may have the required amount of extra 
JouRNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices | @U™@PeFS Printed. 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the ceeteie of Fourth-day. In aa to *.* We particularly ask that when money is forwarded to 


subscriptions, 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- riptions, care be taken to give us the name of 


day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead ef ae ° 

name of another member of the same family is given, in which 

case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to 

a new subscription, and send two papers. be 
Where it is a new subscription, please say so, 

help to avoid mistakes. 








*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 







and this wil) also 





PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE 
MERCHANT TAILORING. 








GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. Pa, 


QUEEN &C 0.924 Cuestwurs: 
AND r ORDERS 
“re ginsty 


ES 






Fd 
Branch, 4LL a 
Chestaut St. 








The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL w 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise. 

















Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal BAKING PoWDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


= ; ment. R@s>When our readers answer an advertiser, 


Education of the Colored Peop le tisement in this naper.~@Ba 


NEW YORK, FIFTH MONTH 20TH, 1887. 
of the South. FRIENDS’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes es- 


ieee tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to havea 
. na . gaa complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, ‘Yearly Meeting 
This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month Extracts,” “Proceedings of First-day School Associations,” and 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others | reports and record books of other a of ~~ of 
: i al : Friends; also, all publications of historical value to the Society. 

that continued systematic oft hed the week of educating the The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this character. 


The special design of the Association, for the school Friends having any to donate. are respectfully invited to 


‘ icate with James FouLKE, Librarian, or with 
year 1887-88, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal Se » GEO A. McDOWELL, 





















and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of eiiissae Uimaainiaioai CLERK OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., Cor. East 16th St. and Rutherford Place. 
under charge of Abby D. Munro. —— 7 oa ee ; 
Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should J ° P U G ii . 

be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. < a, 

ccna Stationery, Fancy Goods, Ete, 

OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 862 NoRTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

HowaARD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL a8 
Sarau J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 






Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. | very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
Henry M. Lana, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila | and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
———— paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
more, Pa. ; Sarah H.Teirce, Philadelphia ; Samuel S. Ash | ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
Philadelphia; George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa.; William | tisement. j@3~When our readers answer an adver- 
Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred | tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
Paschall, Drylestown, Pa. advertisement in this paper.“@a 
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FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, Blank Book Man- 
ufacturers, Engravers and Printers, 


ARTEN 
KIN OE ee SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


We desire to call the attention of Friends and others to the 


i ranches of our business, and to the fact that we | 
on by reduced expenses and increased facilities 
for transacting business, since removal to our present loca- | 


tion, to furnish everything in our line of first rate quality, 
= offer special inducements in the way of prices. 

1 1 » Our arrangements are such that 
naar, Sesmeiagnente see-cnb Got 


int i i for 
or’s manuscript in our hands, and we will prepare 
sblieation, have the type set, the proof carefully read, 


the matter stereotyped and printed in the desired form, 


pound and advertised for sale, etc. 

In this department we are prepared to 
Books. supply books in large or small quantities 
at the lowest market rates. All Friends’ Books and Publi- 


cations, Bibles, Testaments, Poems, Juvenile, Scientific, 


Teachers’, School, Kindergarten and Miscellaneous Books. 

Foreign Books imported to order. Particular attention 
iven to furnishing Books for First-day School and other 
Libraries, also School Books; having special arrangements 
with the publishers, we are enabled to supply them at the 
lowest wholesale prices. We furnish any book desired, if 


it can be found in the market. 


Stationery. 


We have an extensive assortment 
of staple and pra, Monmceagy 4 

rising among other things, Autograph Albums, Blot- 
mg a aidegs, ai. ene Block Sets, Ink Stands, 
Photograph Albums, Portfolios, Paper Knives, Paints, 
Papeteries, Pen Wipers, Pocket Knives, Scissors, Scrap 
Books, Thermometers, Writing Tablets, etc., etc. Writing 
paper, flat, folded, ruled and plain ; Manilla paper, Print- 
ing paper and Cards, Tissue paper, Impression paper, 
Drawing paper, etc., etc. 


Counting-House Stationery. 
Pens, Pencils, Ink, Paper, Envelopes, Letter Heads, Bill 
Heads, Statements, Blank Forms, Checks, Receipts, Notes, 
Drafts, Leases, Power of Attorney, etc. 

Visiting Cards, 


Fine Stationery. isting Cords, Wed: 


Pens, Gold Pencils, Rubber Goods, Fine Papeteries, Corres- 


pondence Cards, Fine Papers, Marcus Ward’s Royal Irish | 
Linen, Crane’s Parchment Linen, etc., Sealing Wax, Seals, | 
Stencils, Indelible Ink. Birthday and other fine cards | 


selected with great care to suit the most fastidious taste. 


Engraving. 


In connection with 
Stationery we fill 


College and Class Invitations; At Home and Visiting Cards ; 
Address Dies, etc., etc., in the latest approved style. 


Wed. | 





| ment. 
our fine | 
orders for | 
Engraving and Printing from Plate; Portraits; Book Illus- | 
trations; Diplomas; Certificates; Wedding, Reception, | 


S. W. Cor.Firreentu anp Race Srreers. 


Particular attention is given 


Blank B ooks. to the manufacture of Blank 


Books, from the smallest Pass Book to the heaviest 
Bank Ledgers, which will be ruled and printed to every 
variety of Pattern and bound in the most durable manner. 
A large assortment of Blank Books kept in stock. 
Dy} 1 In this department h 
mMNno partment we have arrange- 
I I inting. ments for promptly executing all or- 


| ders for Printing of every description and in the best 


manner. Cards, Bill, Letter and Note Headings. Cata- 
logues, Circulars, School Announcements, etc. Book Print- 
ing and Binding at the most reasonable prices. 


Kindergarten Department. 


We are the authorized Agents for the sale of Milton Brad- 
ley’s Kindergarten material in this vicinity ; all the furni- 
ture, material and books in their variety are kept in stock. 
Ours is the only House in Philadelphia which makes a spe- 
cialty of the needs of the Kindergarten. We have been 
identified and kept pace with the work since its first intro- 
duction here at the Centennial Exhibition in 1876. Send for 


Catalogues. Kitchen garden and Cooking garden Furniture. 
Materials and Books are also furnished. 


School Supplies Department. 


We are giving particular attention to this branch of our 
business, making a specialty of School Stationery, Books, 
and furnishing supplies of every description. Our stock 
of School Stationery includes Blank Books, Blackboards, 
Erasers, Bristol Board, Blotting Paper, Bookholders and 
Rests, Call Bells, Composition and Note Books, Crayons, 
Drawing Papers, Ink, Lead Pencils, Mathematical Instru- 
ments, Memorandum Books and Tablets, Envelopes, Writ- 
ing Papers, Pens, Pen-holders, Fountain Pens, Rulers,Slates 
Slate Pencils, Wall Slates, School Satchels, School Bags, 
Scholars’ Companions, School Straps, Students’ Note Books, 
Maps, Globes, Weights and Measures, Yard Sticks, Artists’ 
Materials, etc. School Books of all kinds furnished for in- 
troduction,exchange or regular supply at publisher’s prices. 


First-day School Department 


A room communicating with the store is devoted to the 
accommodation of the work and supplies of this Depart- 

A stock of the Books is kept on hand which have 
been examined by a committee and approved as suitable for 
Friends’ First-day School Libraries; also Maps, Charts, 
Bjackboards, Labels for Library Books, Library Cards, 
Records, etc. Our stock of Reward Cards is carefully se- 
lected, and any assortment left to our choice will receive 
best attention. 


Biypine of all kinds—Books, Pamphlets and Magazines rebound at the lowest rates. Subscriptions received for 
Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, SCATTERED SEEDS, CHILDREN’S Frrenp, and for all the leading magazines and 


periodicals. 
cates handsomely engrossed. 


Send for new Catalogue of Books, etc. Orders taken for Marking on Linen. 


Friends’ Marriage Certifi- 


Ours being a general Book and Stationery Business is made up of a great variety, and there is something in our line 
wanted by almost everyone. We ask to be remembered and an opportunity given us to furnish estimates, for which 


there is no charge. 
our customers the very lowest figures. 
ited, feeling assured that we can give entire satisfaction. 


Manufacturing ourselves or buying in most cases direct from the manufacturers, enables us to offer 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention and are respectfully solic- 


Frienps’ Boox Assocration, John Comly, Sup’t. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
144 8. FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
CAPITAL PAID UP, . y ; a . : ‘i ; R $1,000,000.00. 


CEE ee oh a ek Ee le le! CU 
RESERVE LIABILITY, . . . . . . ~~ ~~ ~~~ 1,000,000.00. 








$2,100,000.00, 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 


WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. , 
E. H. AUSTIN, 


A. D. R. CRAWFORD, } Manager, 


CAPITAL, $750,000.. SURPLUS, $349,307. 


“ AVI Sf Cc S pear 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO, 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Not a dollar lost. 
Fe ee en fen meres foont wrmaate, ae 


Estate Debenture Bonds of this Company, in anittnts of $300 and upwards, securities deposited with, and 
bonds certified by, THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO.., of New York. 


Oo This is a great opportunity for persons of small means. 
FOR SALE ctour NEW YORK 
OFFICE AT PAR 
oO in AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 
For pamphlet with information, and 450 testimonials, address 


J. B. WATKINS L*¥M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


SS 


————_— 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVBR, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,300,0), 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. Vice Presidentand Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B, MoRRIs. 


SS SS Se == 


ah PHILA. 


SSS 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
ions. sae ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 

Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE-AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES: MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTBA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. / 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


Friends’ Printing House 8S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
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